Answers This Question - - 3 

How Far Can You Go 3 

Into This Business of 
Cutting Costs? 


Years ‘ago, the question of saving money 
was more a question of “shutting down” on 
operations. Alert mill owners today, how- 
ever, realize that it is the minute saving per 
spindle, multiplied by thousands, that shows 
on the balance sheet. With this in mind, we 
invite you to ask any user of SONOCO Cork 
Cots about his experience in cutting costs 
and at the same time increasing efficiency. 
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NEW ARMSTRONG COTS 


Here’s proof this means important advantages to you ! 


can tell for yourself that 


the new Armstrong Cot has 
extra cushion—just by pressing it 
with your thumb nail. It: has 
““comeback’’—uniform density from 
end to end. This means worth 
while operating benefits for you, 
as mill owners have proved. ‘The 
chart at right shows the results of 
comparative tests, made under 
the average spinning conditions 
found in these mills—some under 
severe conditions on old frames. 
Armstrong’s Extra Cushion Cork 
Cots assure better spinning .. . less 
end breakage . . . improved Mon- 
day morning start-up . . - easier 
handling in changing numbers. . . 
satisfactory work on old frames . . 
heavy-duty service. These new cots 
are the result of Armstrong’s special 
tubular process of cot manufacture 
—the climax of twenty years’ 
research and development in the 


field of cork roll covering. 


End Breakage Test Yarn Sizing 
Conditions of Test Ordi- | Block | Ext Ordi- | Block | Extra 7 
nary | Type a0 ‘ nary | Type | Cushion 
Covers! Cot Cot Covers} Cot Cot 

22's Warp Yarn... Bk 5.4 5.9 98.9 New cot improves-end break- 
| Bk-Via 22%. 17.7% 7% age 19% over block type cot-— 
Long draft—-Double boss rolls. 46.87 | 31.65 | 25.76 | | Number 22. 22.30 22.7 45% over ordinary covers. This 
End breakage 5 hrs. 272 | test was made on old equipment, 

spindles each. . | No.-Via | 10% 7.3% | and double boas rolls. 
each from 10 bobbins. Corrected Bk 97.65 | 97.20 | 102.04 
30's 53.70 | | 53.07 56.55 Steel 4 rolls badly worn.on these 
Bk-Via 38.9% 35.4% | 26.5% | frames. Notice improvement in 
Regular Spinning............ || 49.10 | $8.03 | 37.50 Number 30.12 | 30.71 30.90 | strength and yarn quality. New 
End breakage 5 5 hrs. 2 op wane cot reduced end breakage 35% 

each... No.-Via 9.8% | 11.3% | 10.3% | against block type cot and 23% 
each from 10 j Corrected Bk | 49.03 | 55.25 $8.25. |- aver ordinary ¢ covers. 
42's Filling Bk 33.1 33.5 This test interesting because 
| of length of end breakage test. It 
Regular Spinning............ | 386 | 31.34 Number $2.37 42.65 | extended over 4 months’ time— 
End breakage 120 hrs. 132 3 tests of a week each. Shows 

spindles each. ............. 20% reduction in end breakage 
ee each from 10 bobbins. . | Corrected Bk 33.38 | 34.02 with new cot. 
90's Peeler Ys Bk 18.1 18.8 with worn rings on this 
| Bk-Via 11.5 10.6 frame the new cork cot made 
Regular Spinning Washburn TAN: ns marked improvement in run- 

Middle Rolls... .. SN ' 66.47 | SL.Ti Number 88.59 | 88.74: | ning of the work and reduced 

| End break 10 bes. 136 907 
a each from 10 bobbins. . | | Corrected Bk 17.8 18.5 


“RESULTS OF TESTS WITH ORDINARY COVERS 
EXTRA CUSHION COTS 


BLOCK TYPE COTS 


You save money, too, with Arm- 
strong’s Cork Cots! Mills operating 
on cork report reductions in roll 
covering cost from 50% to 75%. 
And because these cots have glue 
already in them, they save time 
and money on assembling costs, as 


well. It will pay you to investigate 


these new extra cushion cork cots 
carefully, before placing your next 
We'll be 


glad to send samples and com- 


order for roll covering. 


plete data. Write Armstrong Cork 
Products Company, Tex- 
921 Arch 


Street, Lancaster, Penna. 


tile Division, 


Armstrong Cork Products Company 


BOSTON, MASS. 


vane Division - 921 Arch Street 


LANCASTER, PA. 


GREENVILLE, S. C. 
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Cloth Trade in Philippines Shows Gain 


NOFFICIAL but reliable reports to the Cotton- 

Textile Institute disclose that in April, for the first 

time—with the exception of December and Jan- 
uary—since a “gentlemen’s agreement’? became effective 
as of August 1, 1935, arrivals of American cotton goods 
in the Philippine Islands exceeded Japanese shipments to 
the same market. 


Arrivals from the United States during April, accord- 
ing to the figures, aggregated 3,131,000 square meters 
with Japanese shipments totaling 3,012,000 square me- 
ters. Shipments of Japanese cottons were curtailed dras- 
tically in December and January in order to balance, 


within the agreement, excessive shipments during preced- 


ing months. 


Small as was the 19,000 square meters’ balance in favor 
of United States cotton goods in April, it is regarded as 
highly significant, encouraging increased confidence that 
the “gentlemen’s agreement”? may ultimately prove ef- 
fective in the re-establishment of what was once a prin- 
cipal export market for American cottons. 

‘Under the agreement, Japanese textile exporters volun- 
tarily restricted their shipments to the Philippines not to 
exceed 45,000,000 square meters annually for two years, 
with provision for a 10 per cent tolerance to be absorbed 
in the second year. 

However, from its inception, the “gentlemen’s agree- 
ment” has been a source of disappointment to American 
cotton textile exporters for a number of reasons: 

1. Heavy Japanese shipments into the Philippines 
immediately prior to. the operation of the agreement were 
not included within the quota and therefore greatly re- 
duced what otherwise would have been sales of American 
goods; 

2. During the first months of the agreement, increas- 
ed shipments of Japanese goods, made indirectly by way 
of Hong Kong, raised a serious question as to. whether the 
volume of such shipments could be controlled by action 
of the Japanese textile exporters. These trans-shipments, 
which were practically negligible in the first eight months 
of 1935, had, by April, 1936, reached the high monthly 
rate of 1,600,000 square meters. It is obvious that a 
continuation of this tendency would defeat the agree- 
ment; 

3. There was the further danger that the limitation of 
shipments from Japan would stimulate the export of 
Chinese textiles to the Philippines, particularly those 
manufactured in Japanese owned mills; 


4. The agreement also failed to anticipate greatly in- 
creased shipments of Japanese rayon into the Philippines. 
In the manufacture of rayon, great technological progress 
has recently been made in Japan and that country is now 
able to lay down large quantities of rayon fabrics in the 
Philippine market at prices sufficiently low to constitute 
a serious threat to American textiles. 

The figures now available show arrivals of Japanese 
cottons in the Philippines during the first nine months of 
agreement aggregated 38,139,000 square meters with 
shipments from Chinese mills, during the last three 
months, reflected in reduced shipments direct from Japan, 
as follows: 


Arrivals of Japanese Cotton Piece Goaiks in the 


Philippines 
Direct From 
Total From Japan Hong Kong 
Sq. Meters Sq. Meters Sq. Meters 
1935—-Calendar year total _ 64,039,700 62,867,700 1,172,000 
January 1935. 2,478,500 2,478,500 
February 2 3,686,200 3,686,200 
March 6,160,800 
April ” 6,204,000 6,204,000 
May 6 6,840,400 6,840,400 
June 6,132,500 6,132,500 
July ‘ 6,978,300 6,978,500 


First Six Months Under Limitation Agreement 


September ” 6,329,900 5,805,900 524,000 
October 7,681,300 7,033,000 648,000 
November ” 5,382,600 5,382,600 
January 1936... 143,000 39,000 104,000 
Totals . 25,702,000 24,426,000 1,276,000 


Last Three Months Under Limitation Agreement 


February 5,399,000 4,504,000 895,000 
March 4,026,000 2,581,000 1,445,000 
April 3,012,000 1,399,000 1,613,000. 

9 months’ total... 38,139,000 32,910,000 5 229,000 


“The industry has never been satisfied with the ‘gen- 
tlemen’s agreement’ but the situation revealed by these 
figures should be encouraging,” said Dr. Claudius T. 
Murchison, president of the Institute. ‘Although ship- 
ments of Japanese goods to the Islands for the nine 
months’ period were at a rate well over the 45,000,000 
square meters maximum assumed voluntarily, the trend 
during the last three months has been downward. It is 
also reassuring to observe from the figures that, while 

(Continued on Page 26) 
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Analysis Accidents Aids 


Program 


C. 


Carolina Cotton 


minutes in which to give an analysis of the accidents 

for the year 1934-1935 in the textile industry for the 
State of North Carolina. This is a short time in which to 
report on the many accidents that happened in the twelve 
months. Accidents take place in much less time than it 
takes to tell about them. In the twinkle of an eye, a life 
is taken or a body is marred which it has taken years to 
build. 


I will attempt to be as brief as ees and try not to 
burden you with too many statistics. Accidents are grad- 
ually on a decrease in all industries over our State. 

For the year 1929-1930, we had 33,709 accidents with 
a cost of $2,302,782, and in 1934-1935, we. had 27,172 
accidents with a cost of $1,107,209, or a decrease of 
6,537 accidents and a saving of $1,195,573. | 


It is gratifying to report that our textile industry has 
surpassed its past year’s record. For the year 1933-1934 
there were reported 7,537 accidents with a cost of $182,- 
038, and for 1934-1935, there were reported 6,255 acci- 
dents with a cost of $174,339, or a decrease of 1,284 acci- 
dents and a saving of $7,699. There was, however, one 
more death than there was the preceding year. The 
deaths for the past year in the textile industry were as 
follows: 1, highway; 2, oe 1, throwing off belt; 
2, textile machines. 

Textile injuries in 1934- 1935 cost, besides the six lives 
lost and $174,339, a loss of 49,688 days. or approximately 
191 years of working days, full time employment for one 
person, or the total cost would employ one person full 
time at $12 per week for 279 years. Now, I know that 
such an analysis as this registers very little with us, but 
we can do no less than make a closer study of such 
startling figures of lost time and money, as well as of the 
terrible suffering and anxiety that went along with these 
accidents, with the one purpose in mind—to reduce these 
losses. 

The 6,255 cases are classified as follows in their rating 
order: Heading the list is handling objects; second, tex- 
tile machinery; third, hand tools; fourth, bumping against 
objects; fifth, falls; and sixth, all others. 

Looking a little more closely into these classifications, 
handling objects claimed 1,787 accidents at a cost of 
$31,011. Of these 783 were from lifting or carrying ob- 
jects and 497 were from moving, installing or adjusting 
machinery. These two causes alone accounted for more 
than half of this classification. 

Textile machines are next in importance with 1,356 
accidents at a cost of $68,307. Four hundred and seventy- 
nine of these accidents were at points of operation and 


] HAVE BEEN informed that I have only fifteen 


*Address before Textile Session, Industrial Safety Congress, 
at Charlotte. 
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Campbell 
and Woolen Mills 


286 were due to guards having been left off. 

Hand tools claims the next largest number with 814 
accidents at a cost of $11,370. The terrible part is that 
730 of these accidents were from tools handled by the 
injured person. | 

Bumping against objects ranks next with 635 accidents 
at a cost of $8,377. 

Falls claim 588 accidents at a cost of $17. 364, and all | 
other causes account for the balance of 1,075 accidents 
with a cost of $37,910. 


One-half of all the accidents resulted in injuries to the 
hand with a cost of $97,562. Of these 356 employees lost 
either a hand or a finger at a cost of $60,543. 


Seven hundred and forty-four accidents were to the 


— eye, costing $12,684, most of which resulted from metal 


working machines, principally emery wheels and chips 
from hand tools. Goggles and guards are better than 
compensation. If each industry would analyze its acci- 
dents over a period according to the foregoing, it could 
begin a campaign for accident reduction in a successful 
manner. This analysis will show the weak places and 
where to begin. 


Safety in the textile industry or any other type of 
work necessarily must begin with the executives in 
charge, for no organization is more safety minded than its 
heads. Very likely if your company has a high accident 
record, you will find that your executives have not placed 
much emphasis upon safety and accident prevention. 
The success of accident prevention depends upon just how 
much enthusiasm and interest can be created among the 
rank and file of its employees. 

To quote a successful man of safety, Henry Ford says: 
“Production without safety is inefficient; accident pre- 
vention is an absolutely essential part of the industrial 
program. While we take great pleasure in giving em- 
ployment to maimed men, we believe that we are doing a 
far greater work in preventing this maiming of men. We 
feel that accidnts are unnecessary.” 

It has been well said that the safety movement works 
out its problems by three methods: engineering, education 
and enforcement. | 

Engineering includes a comprehensive and scientific 
study of accidents, their causes, etc., study of accident 
reports, statistics and investigations of accidents, estab- 
lishing safe working conditions and removing every possi- 
ble hazard, either physical or mechanical. Every emery 
wheel, lathe, and drill press should be guarded with flexi- 
ble post shatter proof glass guards, or each worker re- 
quired to wear goggles. Furthermore written notice to 
this effect should be posted on each machine. 

I will give you a brief summary of organization which 
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the Carolina Cotton and Woolen Mills used for reporting 
hazards. Each of our plants has a “Plant Safety Com- 
committee” composed of the manager, superintendent and 
overseers. The committees meet either weekly or every 
two weeks. They discuss the accidents since last meeting, 
receive reports of hazards and bad practices found, and 
the number of employees talked to about safety since the 
preceding meeting. Weekly inspections of each plant are 
made by a committee of three, two of which are from the 
plant committee and a third person is selected each week 
from the rank of workers. ‘We have found this system 
most effective and hundreds of hazards have been report- 
ed and corrected which had been overlooked by trained 
engineers. | 

Education includes informing every worker of the va- 
rious hazards about his daily job, and how he may avoid 
them. Our educational program should extend to the 
homes, schools and highways. Every industry should try 
to arouse its workers to an enthusiastic support of safety. 
When the management heads. this movement by showing 
its real importance, enthusiasm immediately grows for 
safety. It is the duty of every overseer actually to show 
every employee under him how to do a task safely and 
efficiently and continue to do this from day to day if 
necessary. If the management can get this one point 
over to its overseers, half of the battle is won. 


Safety bulletins, pledges and inter-departments contests 
should be used. Rewards of recognition from the man- 


agement to those employees who work safety for a certain 


period without an accident are good. One of the finest 
agencies that can be used is through the training in first 
aid. If every worker were trained to give first aid and 
taught the importance of getting immediate treatment 
after an injury, we would have very few accidents. The 
day has passed for the “‘bully’”’ who says he “can take it”’ 
and that “first aid is only for the weak and effeminate.” 


For several years our plants have put on training 
courses in first aid, and we have sufficient trained men 
and women in every department, for each shift to give 
first aid. Each department is supplied with a standard 
first aid cabinet. As a further service and precaution, 
our regular nurses report to each mill daily at times suit- 
able to see those of each shift who have been treated so 
as to render any subsequent treatment necessary. 

Safety and its importance must be magnified in the 
minds of the employees and time should always be taken 
to investigate even the minor accidents—follow out the 
suggestions of injured, or witnesses, when practical in 
order to avoid the reoccurrence of similar accidents. 

Enforcement method in the safety movement includes 
discipline in the plant or other group of employees as the 
essential complement of safety rules and methods, com- 
pelling the heedless minority to observe the safe practices 
which the majority have already adopted voluntarily 
through education, Enforcement of rules and safe prac- 
tices should begin with the management and be passed 
on down to its overseers and workers. A certain amount 
of discipline is necessary for each of us and unless we 
penalize those who violate rules made for the good of all, 
we will not get very far in safety. 

Probably no one thing gives more trouble to the em- 
ployer than that of getting employees to report every in- 
jury and get first aid. Now, unless there is a rule with 
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teeth in it this cannot be done. I believe the rule of 
laying off a worker for a day or so for each offense is most 
essential. 


Decide Textile Drying Needs Research 


That many textile fabrics and products could be mate- 
rially improved in strength, finish and wearability, if 
middlemen and consumers were willing to pay a slight 
premium for the extra time and cost of better drying 
during their manufacture, was one of the important facts 
brought out in the discussion ‘at the conference on textile 
drying problems held at the Hotel Pennsylvania in New 
York by U. S. Institute for Textile Research. Some 150 
manufacturers from all branches of the industry were in 
attendance, and the discussion demonstrated that drying, 
although vastly improved in recent years, is far from 
being standardized on a scientific basis. 


Chairman W. E. Emley, of U. 5. Institute’s Research 
Council, and chief, Organic and Fibrous Materials Div., 
National Bureau of Standards, was the presiding officer, 
and his scientific knowledge of fibre propérties and the 
thermodynamics of drying, as evidenced in his introduc- 
tory remarks and throughout the discussion, was an im- 
portant contribution. Those who led the discussion for 
different classes of materials and presented brief papers 
at the morning session were as follows: Cotton, P. B. 
Wendler, Joseph Bancroft & Sons Co.; Wool, E. N. An- 
gus, Eavenson & Levering Co.; Rayon, Dr. F. Bonnet, 
The Viscose Co.; Silk, E. N. Ditton, Gotham Silk Hos- 
iery Co.; Drying Machinery, James T. Hunter, James 
Hunter Machine Co. 

Following luncheon the conference reconvened at 1:30 
p. m. for open discussion, which lasted until late in the 
afternoon. Secretary C. H. Clark, of U. S. Institute, 
presented a reference list of published articles and books 
on textile drying, and drew attention to the fact that the 
literature is practically devoid of accurate scientific in- 
formation as to the temperatures and related conditions 
under which the different textile fibres, and products 
made therefrom, can be dried with certainty that their 
natural properties will not be injured. Throughout the 
discussion there was ample confirmation of this statement, 
although in many instances of an indirect character— 
wide variations in the temperatures used by different 
manufacturers for drying identical materials. 

There was ample evidence brought out at this confer- 
ence that some manufacturers, as a result of their own 
experimental research, are not only producing an im- 
proved product, but are getting these results in: some 
cases at a reduced drying cost, or at costs only slightly 
higher than previously. In some cases it had been found 
that higher temperatures at higher speeds would give a 
better conditioned product; while in other cases materials 
could be dried at lowered temperatures and increased 
speeds with a better conditioned dried product. There 
was general agreement that textile drying is an extremely 
complicated process, and that results of scientific study 
of drying conditions that will preserve the natural prop- 
eries of the fibres should prove a worthwhile project. 
U. S. Institute’s Research Council will meet in the near 
future to decide upon what action will be taken on the 
results of this conference. 
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Finishing Ticking, Seat Covers and 
Glaze Finished Slip Covers 


By Herbert Booth 


UE to the very low prices prevailing for: ticking 

for cheap mattresses, pillows, etc., it is necessary 

that these goods be heavily filled to obtain the 
hand desired by the mattress manufacturer. As a rule 
the cheaper tickings are made from cotton dyed with the 
cheapest direct colors, lacking fastness to both light and 
washing and with a minimum number of ends in the warp 
and picks in the filling. ; 


After the goods are woven they are taken to the finish- 


ing range where a finish has been prepared consisting of 


white dextrine, corn, potato or tapioca dextrine being 
suitable, sizing starch, gum or wax binder, together with 
a filler usually china clay or talc. Frequently barytes 
are used to give additional weight. With these ingredients 
a softener is employed. such as sulphonated tallow or 
soluble tallow, or one of the cheaper sulphonated animal 
or vegetable oils, these being employed to mellow the 
finish. Soluble or sulphonated tallow seems to be very 
good material for softening these goods, as tallow has less 
tendency to shorten the finish than sulphonated oils. 
Softeners should be used sparingly in these heavy fin- 
ishes, for if too much softener is used, the finish will not 
adhere to the goods and the goods will dust badly when 
being folded. | 

The goods are not run under the immersion roll in the 
mangle but are passed face up between the squeeze roll 
and the brass roll, the finishing being put on the back of 
the goods. This leaves a clear face on the goods free of 
filler. The goods are then run over the dry cans and are 
lightly dried and are not usually tentered. Where a 
tenter is used, the goods should come off the dry cans 
quite moist and the temperature in the tenter should be 
maintained at a point which will bring the goods out 
slightly humid, not bone dry. The goods are then folded 
in the usual manner without calendering. This produces 
a very firm finish inclined to be boardy. 

Where desired, a slightly softer finish may be obtained 
by running the goods exactly as above, but after the 
goods are dried, passing them through a hot calender 
with the back of the goods to the steel roll and running 
with high pressure on the rolls. This softens down the 
finish and gives the goods a slick hand. : 

Due to their low cost, the use of chloride gums may be 
found desirable on export tickings, due to the high weight 
gains possible where chloride gums are used. Where these 
gums are used, the goods must never be singed or sub- 
jected to high temperatures. If goods are subjected to 
open flame or high heats, hydrochloric acid will be re- 
leased and there will be a strong possibility of tentering 
the goods.. When chloride gums are used, a softener must 
be employed that will not come out of solution in the 
presence of chlorides or salts. High combined SO, sul- 
phonated oils are the most practical oils to use for this 


purpose, the high SO, content enabling the oils to stay in 
solution in a chloride or salt solution. 


Automobile seat covers are finished in the same man- 
ner as tickings, the low grade being heavily filled and 
weighted and the better grades given a lighter finish, de- ~ 
pending on the weight and hand desired. These goods are 
usually calendered to give a good smooth slick hand. 


Glaze finished slip covers for the furniture trade pre- 


sent a different problem. The trade desires these goods 


to have a very highly glazed finish with a thick but fairly 
pliable hand. | 

The goods are woven with a fairly open weave and are 
usually made from stock dyed with cheap dyes of poor 
fastness to light and washing. Therefore, care must be 
used in finishing to prevent the colors bleeding. 

The goods are taken from the looms to the finishing 
range where a finish has been prepared consisting ol 
white dextrine, thick boiling starch, soluble or sulpho- 
nated tallow and a good percentage of soluble carnauba, 
Japan or paraffine wax. The finish is prepared by filling 
the size kettle half full of water, adding the starches, dex- 
trines and softener and boiling until clear, about 30 min- 
utes. Steam is shut off and wax is added and well stirred. 
Cold water is then added while agitating to bring the 
temperature of the finish down to 140 to 150 F. The 
goods are passed through the finish under the immersion 
roll, through the squeeze rolls‘and where possible dried 
in the enter without dry cans. Where dry cans are used 
they should be kept at low temperatures and the range 
run slowly, otherwise the finish will pile up on the cans 
and cause gum spots on the goods. After the goods are 
dry they are taken to a glazing calender where high pres- 
sures are obtainable and the face of the goods is glazed 
against the steel rolls. For this glazing an hydraulic 
calender with Schreiner roll gives the best results where 
an exceptionally high glaze is desired but an ordinary 
calender with full pressure will give excellent results if 
sufficient wax is used. 

The same problem of odor on the finished goods arises 
as with denims and cottonades. Sulphonated castor oil, 
if used sparingly, gives excellent results in finishing, but 
where large amounts of softener must be employed it is 
well to avoid castor oil and low priced sulphonated vege- 
table or animal oils and to use sulphonated olive oil, or 
combinations of soluble olive mineral oil or soluble tal- 
lows. ‘These softeners will assure bright colors and free- 
dom from objectionable odor with a pleasing hand. 

Rayon decorated slip or seat covers are usually finished 
with a light finish, just enough white dextrine being used 
together with a softener to give the goods a firm body. 
As a rule these goods are calendered without glazing a 
dull cotton face being desired to accentuate the lustre of 
the rayon stripes or figures. 
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Tennessee Division 


Meets in Knoxville 


Carding, Spinning and Weaving are Discussed 


E Tennessee Division of the Southern Textile 

I Association, which was organized in April, held its 

first regular technical meeting in Knoxville on 
May 16th. 

The program was devoted to a discussion of a number 
of questions on carding, spinning and weaving. The dis- 
cussion was led by B. W. Bingham, of the Brookside 
Mills, who is chairman of the group. 

A brief but very inter- 
esting talk by E. J. Ashe, 
vice-president and general 
manager of the Standard 
Knitting Mills, Knoxville, 


the meeting. 

All of the temporary 
officers of the Division 
were elected to serve for 
one year and L. T. Neal, 
of Borden Mills, Kings- 

port, and T. P. Taylor, of 
the Standard-Coosa-That- 
cher Co., of Chattanooga, 
were elected members of 
the executive committee. 

The report of the dis- 


cussion on carding, spinning and weaving is given here- 
with: 


B. W. BINGHAM 


SPEED OF BEATERS 


Chairman: The first question we have is, “What is 


the best speed for two-blade beaters for one-inch Western 
cotton? What number of blows per inch is best for pre- 
paring the cotton for carding?” 


T. P. Taylor, Overseer Carding, Standard-Coosa- 
Thatcher Co., Chattanooga, Tenn.: Well, it has been 
quite a while since I ran any 1-inch cotton, and I am 
afraid to make a statement on that unless I could look 
back over some records. But the way you govern that is 
by the character of the cotton and the amount you are 
putting through. 


Chairman: If you would like to, it is perfectly all 
right to change the question from 1-inch cotton to what- 
ever you are running now. What are you running now? 


Mr. Taylor: Well, we haven’t got a two-blade beater 
in the house. I would not run it, if I ran it on a beater, 


I don’t think I would run it over about 1,000 or 1,100 
revolutions. I expect I can give you something a little 


more accurate than that for 1'%4-inch cotton. If you 
have a two-blade beater, in the back about 20 beats per 
inch. If I had-‘another beater in front, try to get 30 
there, or 35. All of this depends, of course, on the char- 
acter of the cotton and the amount you are putting out. 


Geo. Williams, Overseer Carding, Cherokee Spinning 
Co., Knoxville: As Mr. Taylor said, it depends on the 
cotton and the amount you are putting out, and probably 
other conditions—what you are doing to it before it gets 
there. I think probably 18 or 20 blows per inch, or 
something like that, would be all right on the breaker if 
you prepare it well before you get it there. 

Chairman: Don’t you think we often do a lot of 


was one of the features of. 


damage to cotton by too many blows per inch? Don't 
you think that often happens? 


Mr. Williams: Yes, sir, I do. 


Chairman: In my opinion, from tests I have run, I 
would not exceed, on 1%4-inch cotton, 20 blows anywhere. 
That is, if I had a two-section machine, two beaters, I 
would not let the finisher hit it over 20 blows per inch. 
Now, the cotton may not look so good in the lap as if it 
were beaten up a lot more; but when the finished yarn 
comes out you are going to have a better breaking 
strength with a lower number of blows per inch. 

Mr. Williams: I think so myself. 


Chairman: In one instance I tried this breaker at 20: 
blows per inch and finisher at 26. That was changed to 
about 18 and 20—that means 18 on the breaker and 20 
on the finisher. This was 1 5/32-inch cotton. The 
breaking strength was increased about 15 per cent with 
the reduced number of blows per inch on the cotton. I 
thought that was good proof that the lower number of 
blows per inch was a great saving. Besides that, the | 
waste under the picker was reduced, and there was a 
slight difference in the weighing of the strips on the 
cards. ‘There was less short cotton after reducing the 
blows per inch. 


Mr. Taylor: When you reduce the number of beats, 
how about your neps? Do you have any more neps? 


Chairman: No, we didn’t have any more neps. 


Mr. Taylor: How many revolutions per minute did 
you run your porcupine beater, or whatever you term it? 
What number of blows do you get on that? Or do you 
have one? 


Chairman: Yes, we have a porcupine beater. It runs 
about 500 revolutions; the finishers about 900. Of 
course, you can change the blows per inch by speeding 
the feed; you do not always have to change the speed of 
the beater. You can reduce the number of blows per 
inch by putting the cotton through the machine faster. 


Dorrer SPEEDS 


The next question is: “What is the best doffer speed 
for good carding and the least amount of neps for one- 
inch Western cotton?” 


Now, of course, you can change the length of the cot- 
ton, if you wish. What is the best doffer speed? 

Mr. Taylor: It is hard to make an awful lot of dif- 
ference on that. How many pounds are you getting out? 

Chairman: That is based on about six pounds per 
hour, I think. 

Mr. Williams: I should like you to call on Mr. Tay- 
lor for that, because we have some neps, and I should like 
to hear from someone who doesn’t. 

Mr. Taylor: Do you mean by that we haven’t got 
them? (Laughter.) No such thing. As to that doffer 
speed, I think about 6 is what I would put on that. 

Chairman: Well, that sounds pretty good. I think 
that is about right. 

Mr. A.: We didn’t hear your suggestion on that, Mr. 
Bingham. You are running so many speeds over there 
we would like to hear from you. 

Chairman: We are running all kinds of speeds, all 
right—all kinds of cotton, too. I agree with Mr. Taylor; 
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I think about 6 r.p.m. is about right for the doffer for the 
class of work we run. Then we do not get the neps out. 
Of course, that does not take out the neps, but the faster 
you put it through the card the less chance it has to take 
out neps—or to make them. I have made them. 

Mr. A.: Do you run your Western cotton any differ- 
ent from your Pima cotton? 


_ Chairman: Yes. Six r.p.m. refers to peeler cotton. 
We are running from 1 1/32-inch up to 1 3/16-inch 
peeler cotton. 


STRIPPING CARDS | 
The next question is: “On the class of cotton that 


you run, how often should the card be stripped—say, in 
eight hours?” 


Mr. Taylor: Every two hours, on 14-inch cotton. 
Mr. Williams: I think every two hours is all right. 


Chairman: Well, we strip twice in eight hours, which 
is a little bit longer than that. I admit, though, if we 
were to strip a little oftener it would be better. 


Drart on Carps 


Next question: ‘What is the best draft for a card? 
Can better results be secured with a draft of 140 than 
with a draft of 100?” 


Mr. Taylor: Well, the closer you can get to 100 the 
better it is; I think. In other words, I think 110 or 111 
is all right. | | 

Mr. Williams: Well, I would not want to go beyond 
125 on carding. That depends on the condition of the 
cotton and the things you have behind you. But I would 
not want to go beyond 125. 

Chairman: I know of a mill that is drafting about 
200 on cards. They say they are making a success of it, 
but I don’t know. I don’t see it that way. Take 140 
draft on cards; the licker-in is dealing with that cotton a 
whole lot, and I think it injures the cotton. I would 
prefer 100 draft. It seems we all agree on that. 

Next question: “Jf you are making a 50-grain card 
_ Sliver with a doffer speed of 5 r.p.m., carding 6 pounds 
per hour, or making a 45-grain sliver with a doffer speed 
of 7 r.p.m., carding 6 pounds per hour, which card will 
produce the best carding and the least amount of neps?”’ 
That is, if you were making a 50-grain sliver, with a 
doffer speed of 5 r.p.m., and you changed it to a 45-grain 
card sliver, with a doffer speed of 7 r.p.m., keeping the 
same production, which do you think would be better? 
The 45-grain sliver with 7 revolutions, or the 50-grain 
sliver with 6 revolutions? 

Mr. Taylor: Well, that is so close together I don’t 
know whether you could tell very much difference about 
either one of them. If I had to do it, I would make a 
47%-grain sliver with the 6 revolutions, but that does 
not answer the question. 
afraid to say; but as a rule I really like the slow doffer, 
which in that case would be the 5 revolutions. 

Mr. Williams: Well, I prefer the low doffer speed. I 
think it is best. | 
| “LICKER-IN SPEEDS 


Mr. Taylor: I have never tried any different speed 
except the standard speed, which is around 400, except 
one time, and that was not successful. I have never cut 
it on long-staple cotton. _I understand some mills are 
doing it successfully. 

Chairman: Yes, I have a friend in the Carolinas who 
cut his: licker -in speed to 300. He said it did not clean 
. his. cotton: as ‘well but increased- the’ breaking. strength. 


Being that close, I would be - 
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It left a little leaf in there, he said, but the increase in 


the breaking strength offset that. He was so tickled with 
that that he kept the lower speed. That is a thread- 
yarn mill, and it has to be pretty clean. Now, I have 
played with that a little. : 


Mr. Taylor: What staple of cotton? 
Chairman: Long-staple cotton—1%-inch on up. 


Enps Down IN SPINNING 


Chairman: Coming to the spinning room, “What 1s 
considered a good record for the number of ends down 
per thousand spindles on 40s warp and filling?” 

Mr. Whaley: About 75. 

Mr. B.: Mr. Whaley, don’t you want to give the 
roller speed on that? 

Mr. Whaley: 103. 

Mr. B.: What is your count? 

Mr. Whaley: 40s—warp. 

Mr. B.: What is the spindle speed? 

Mr. Whaley: 9320. Cylinder speed about 1165. 


CREELING ROVING 


Chairman: “What are the best methods of creeling 
roving in spinning? Should the ends be pulled down for 
the roving piecing?”’ | 

I will say this; I think it is better. I do that. I was 
making 60s on thread yarns, and you know how partic- 
ular they are about thread yarns. We pulled down the 
ends to piece the roving in and got by better than when 
we were not doing that. | 


CLEANING OVERHEAD IN SPINNING Room 


The next question is: “What is the best system for 
cleaning overhead in the spinning room?” 

Mr. Simpkins: Suppose you let that question apply to 
both departments, carding and spinning. How do you 
do that cleaning? : 

Mr. Whaley: Well, we tried several different ways. 
Now we are cleaning once a week. We have cleaned 
dailvy—we brushed down and blew down. I could hardly 
say what is the best system. -I would think once a week, 
cleaning over the week-end, while everything is standing. 
Pick it off. 

E. J. Ashe, Vice-Pres. and Gen. Mgr., Standard Knit- 
ting Mills, Knoxville: Have any of you tried vacuum 
cleaning? I got a circular about that that I put in Mr. 
Parkinson’s box this morning. It occurred to me that 
probably it might be best to use vacuum cleaning of 
ceilings. With all the picking you can do you leave some 
in. I wondered if anybody had tried vacuum cleanin 
of ceilings. 

Chairman: I was anxious to find out something about 
that myself. That, no doubt, gives everybody trouble— 
keeping the overhead ceiling clean, and keeping it clean 
without putting a lot of slubs in the work. 

Mr. Simpkins: I should like to ask Mr. Ashe what 
system of cleaning he uses in his spinning room. Don’t 
you have some sort of blowing system, Mr. Ashe? 


A CLEANING SYSTEM 


Mr. Ashe: We have a cleaner that travels around over 
the frames and blows overhead and keeps the ceiling 
clean. The principal benefit with that system of cleaning 
is that it comes around so often that it does not give a 
chance for accumulations that will affect the work. I 
believe it comes around every few minutes—perhaps 
every five minutes. It has worked splendidly, and it has 
enabled the operator to care for probably 10 per cent 
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How’s Business? 


Very 
You! 


Despite the depression, curtailments and 
everything else, our business continues to 
grow. | 


The reason for this is that Mill Superin- 
tendents everywhere appreciate, or are 
learning to appreciate, the dependable 
qualities of GILLEATHER, and it is the 

MOST ECONOMICAL, DEPENDABLE 
roller covering. 


The Best Varn is Spun on Leather 
The Best Leather is Gilleather 


SHEEP OR CALF | 


For Dependability and True Economy © 
Cover your Rolls with GILLEATHER! 


GILL LEATHER COMPANY, SALEM, MASS. 


Southern Representatives : | 
Gastonia, N. C., W. G. Hamner. Griffin, Ga., Belton C. Plowden. 
Greenville, S. C., Ralph Gossett. Greenville, S. C., W. J. Moore. 
Dallas, Texas, Russell A. Singleton. 
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Personal News 


J..O. Blankenship has resigned as card grinder at the 
Rushton Cotton Mills, Griffin, Ga. 


Claude Huckaby is now grinding cards at the Rushton 
Cotton Mills, Griffin, Ga. 


3 Chas. A. Brooks, who has been overseer of spinning at 
the Georgia-Kincaid Mills No. 3, Griffin, Ga., has been 
transferred to a similar position at the No. 2 Mills. 


J. R. Jinks has been transferred from Georgia-Kincaid 
Mills No. 2, to overseer spinning at the No. 3 Mills. 


John McGuffey has resigned as master mechanic at the 
Rushton Mills, Griffin, Ga. 


Mr. Newsome, from Manchester, Ga., has become 


master mechanic at the Rushton Cotton Mills, Griffin, 
Ga. 


F. T. Roberts, formerly with the Watts Mills, Laurens, 
S. C., has been made production manager for the Slater 
Manufacturing Company, Slater, S. C. 


C._H. Barton, who has been production manager of 
the Slater Manufacturing Company, Slater, S. C., has 
_ been transferred to the company’s mills at Slater, Mass., 

where he will be assistant superintendent. 


Jack Button has been appointed sales representative in 
North Carolina and Tennessee for H. A. Metz & Co.., 


chemical and dyestuffs manufacturers of Newark, N. J., 


FOR ALL TEXTILE PURPOSES 


Manufactured by 


Clinton Company 


CLINTON, IOWA 
QUALITY SERVICE 


WENTWORTH 


Last 
Yarn, 


Longer, Make 
Run Clear, 


Stronger , 
Preserve the £ 
greatest 
improvement entering the spinning 4 
reom since the advent of the HIGH \ 
SPEED SPINDLE. 


Manufactured only by the 
National Ring Traveler Co. 
Providence, R. |}. 
31 W. First Street, Charlotte, N. C. 


SPINNING RING. The 


Reg. U. 8. P. O. 
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according to announcement made this week. Mr. But- 
ton, who is widely known to the textile trade in this terri- 
tory, will make his headquarters in Charlotte. R. R. 
Dorsette, of Anderson, S$. C., represents the company in 
Georgia, ‘Alabama and ‘South ‘Carolina. 


T. M. Whitener is president of the new Whitener Hos- 
iery Mills, Hickory, N. C. C. E. Henderson, who is 
manager and treasurer of the James Hosiery Mills, Hick- 
ory, will be vice-president and manager of the Whitener 
plant, but will continue his duties with the James Mills. 


John R. Federline, Jr., has resigned as general overseer 
of spinning, spooling, warping at the Beaumont Manu- 


- facturing Company, Spartanburg, S. C., and returned to 


his former position as general overseer of spinning, spool- 
ing and warping at the Lanett Mill, West Point Division, 
Lanett, Ala. 


F. A. Townsend, formerly of Ninety-Six, S. C., has — 
been promoted to the. vice-presidency of the Enterprise - 
Cotton Mills, Augusta, Ga. He has served with the Sib- 


ley Manufacturing Company for some time and for sev- : 


eral years has been superintendent there. He is a textile 
graduate of N. C. State College. 


Comer und West To Address A. 
Convention 


Donald Comer, president of the American Cotton Man- 
ufacturers’ Association, and R. R. West, president of the 
Riverside and Dan River Cotton Mills, have accepted 
invitations to address the 28th annual convention of the 
Southern Textile Association. The meeting will be held 
at Mayview Manor, Blowing Rock, N. C., on June 19th 
and 20th. 

Mr. Comer is president of the Avondale Mills and is a 
nationally known textile executive. He was elected head 
of the American Association at its meeting in Pinehurst 
three weeks ago. 

Mr. West is also one of the most prominent textile 
men in the country and is recognized as a speaker of 
unusual force and ability. 

Mr. Comer and Mr. West will speak at the opening 
session of the convention on Friday morning, June 19th. 
John A. McFalls, president of the Southern Textile Asso- 
ciation, will also speak at this session. 

There will be no session on Friday afternoon, the time 
to be given to the golf tournament and other recreation 


and amusement features. 


There will be no guest speakers at the annual banquet 
on Friday evening. The program will be made up chiefly 
of entertainment features. 

At the final session on Saturday morning there will be 
one address by a speaker to be announced soon and the 
convention will come to a close after the usual business 
session. 

The Associate Members Division will hold its annual 
dinner on the night ofthe 18th and a very entertaining 
program is being arranged. | 

Those who plan to attend the convention are urged to 
make their hotel reservations early by writing direct to 
Jack C. Craft, manager of Mayview Manor. 


New Machinery To Be Added By Finishing 


Co. 


An increase in the authorized capital stock of the Fair- 
forest Finishing Company from $500,000 to $1,000,000 
was approved at a meeting of the stockholders. 
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Completion of a $35,000 warehouse and plans to add 
new machinery costing between $10,000 and $15,000 were 
reported. 

The meeting was held in the company offices at Fair- 
forest. M. R. Reeves, of New York, W. P. Ligon, C. M. 
Lindsay and. H. A. Ligon attended. 

Affairs of the company were reported in good condition 
with regular operations of two shifts, employing or 
mately 300 persons. 

The capital stock increase, it was announced, is repre- 
sented by 5,000 shares of first preferred stock (new issue ) 
of the par value of $100 per share, and bearing “prefer- 
ences, conditions and liabilities as shall be imposed by the 
stockholders.” 

A cheerful note prevailed at the meeting, it was re- 
ported, this being enhanced by the completion of the new 
warehouse which greatly increases the plant’s storage fa- 
cilities, and by consummation of plans to build up the 
machinery complement. 


Hosiery Association To Meet 


The summer meeting of the Southern Hosiery Manu- 
facturers’ Association will be held at Signal Mountain, 
Tenn., on July 10th and 11th, according to Taylor R. 
Durham, secretary. He said that the dates mentioned 
were tentative. 


Termites Do Tremendous Damage 


An annual property damagé amounting to $50,000,000 
is done by termites, according to E. L. Fellman, of the 


Terminix Division of the E. L. Bruce Company, of Mem- 


phis, Tenn. Mr. Fellman is calling attention to the fact 
that the warm weather is bringing the “flying ant” or 
swarmer member of the termite family out into the open. 

From a crack in the floor, from underneath the build- 
ing, or seemingly from nowhere, these swarms of tiny 
winged insects pour out. Fortunately these winged in- 
sects stay around only for a few hours. But, unfortu- 
nately, when they fly and crawl away, they leave behind 
them a colony of destructive termites hidden away inside 
the wood, eating constantly and silently. Swarmers are 
the “smoke” of the termite “fire.” Just as certainly as 
there is fire where there is smoke, there are wood-eating 
termites nearby wherever you see the winged termites, 
Mr. Fellman points out. 

The swarmers, or termite reproductives, leave thelr 
colonies usually in the spring to go out and start colonies 
of their own. Each mated pair settles down, likely under- 
neath a home or building, and starts raising a family of 
wood-eating termites which promptly invade the founda- 
tion timbers and woodwork of the structure above them. 
In time, from that new colony the swarmers will fly out to 
found other new colonies, and the vicious cycle starts all 
over again. 

According to Mr. Fellman, in nine out of ten structures 
where swarming termites have made their appearance this 
spring, the tiny worker termites (the ones that do the 
damage) are found to have started their destructive work. 
Furthermore, a large percentage of homes and buildings 
are being damaged by termites where the owners have 
never seen the swarming termites. 

Property owners are advised by Mr. Fellman to call in 
a trained termite inspector if they want to find out for 
certain about termites. The inspector’s investigation will 
reveal whether or not a colony of termites is at work in 
the structure. Mr. Fellman’s company operates in 34 
States, including all Southeastern States. He states that 
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Treminix Companies are making these inspections of 
buildings for termites without cost or obligation. 

According to Mr. Fellman, the Terminix organization 
has protected over 22,000 homes and buildings against 
termites. 


One Ply Oak and One Ply Kromatan 
Combination Leather Belt 


Cuts 
Production 


Costs 


in the Spinning and 
Weave Rooms 


—because it hugs the pulleys, delivers the maximum 
in power, and wears longer than regular oak belting. 


Let Us Quote You On Your 


Requirements 


Charlotte Leather Belting Co. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Makers of a Complete Line of Leather Belting 


Rice Dobby Chain Company 


Millbury, Massachusetts 
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Tennessee Division Meets in Knoxville 
(Continued from Page 8) 


more work than she could ordinarily care for. In other 
words, the elimination of the cleaning is enough to in- 
_ crease her capacity 10 per cent, It stops a great deal of 
trouble, because ordinarily, as the cleaner goes down the 
board, you see the little neps and stuff slide right in, and 
they will cause broken ends. 

We are really pleased with it. We are considering its 
installation in our other mills, although it is rather expen- 
sive. 

Chairman: I use about the same method as Mr. 
Whaley says he does. We try to do our overhead clean- 
ing at the week-end, but there is plenty of trouble in 
that. We do take a mop with a long handle and run all 
over all the pipes every day. That keeps the accumula- 
tion off the pipes, but of course we can not do anything 
on the ceiling with that. We do keep the pipes clean by 
wiping them off daily, or sometimes twice a day. That 
keeps them in good condition, but the ceiling is dirty, 
and when we clean it down on the week-end it is a sight. 
We do not know any way to get around that. We can 
hardly clean that during the day. So that is the system 
we are using, but I will say it is not satisfactory, because 
we do get a lot of bad work that we should like to be 
rid of. 

Mr. Ashe: 
other system, that the cleaner descrize in the circular I 
spoke of is just a portable vacuum cleaner that you can 
run along and clean your pipes. Of course, the pulleys 
can not be cleaned while in motion, even with a vacuum, 
without danger. | 


Mr. E.: Do you know how much vacuum you get 
from that? | 
. Mr. Ashe: No, I do not. Of course, I might say that 


you could not get a powerful vacuum without a sationary 
machine, such as you have on cards. But you would get 
into trouble there with the oil. You might, of course, use 
that for the containers and get good results, but die have 
to be careful about the oil. 


Discussion On Weaving 


Chairman: We come now to the discussion on weav- 
ing, and the first question reads: “How many mills are 
using electric warp stop motions on warpers?”’ 

S. L. Fortner, Weaving Overseer, Brookside Mill, 
Knoxville: We do. 

Y. Veynar, Supt. of Weaving, Cherokee Spinning Co., 
Knoxville: We have just changed to electric stop mo- 
tions on warpers recently. 

Chairman: Do you like the electric stop motion bet- 
ter than the mechanical stop motion? 

Mr. Veynar: I use them and I believe they can not 
‘be beaten if the proper wire is used. You can eliminate 
missing ends in the warp. — 

Mr. Fortner: In my opinion that is the best stop 
motion on the market. 

Chairman: Yes, there is no doubt that the electric 
stop motion is more accurate, and you will have fewer lost 
ends than if you use the mechanical stop motion, because 
the drop wire on the end will not hang as bad. I have 
had them both, and I prefer the electric stop motion. 

We will go on to the next question: “What is the 
best setting on Draper looms to get a good cover on 
broadcloth, 128x68?” 


Goop Cover ON BROADCLOTH 
F. A. Keough, Overseer Weaving, Cherokee Spinning 


‘I might say, since you asked me about the 


should really have the best yarn you can get. 
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Co., Knoxville: If you want to get the best cover on 
broadcloth, raise up the stop motion, raise the whip roll, 
and also raise the breast beam. You also have to have 
the harness set low on the breast beam. Then you have 
two tight threads on the outside and two loose threads 
in the middle. 


Mr. Veynar: On 128 broadcloth I believe there were 
several experiments made, and one of the best that was 
found was at King Philip Mill, at Fall River, Mass. They 
have a special cam which they use for broadcloth—the 
split cam, which is a little bit different from the Draper 
cam. They draw in four harnesses, straight draw. They 
also draw in the reed differently from any mill I know.. 
They draw in 4, 1-2-3 in the dent, not 1-2-3-4. That gives 
middle and two tight threads on the outside in the dent. 
middit and two tight threads on the outside in the dent. 
There is really a secret to that, and whoever tried it was 
very successful with broadcloth. Some Southern mills 
now, in Georgia and Alabama, are running the same sys- 
tem. There is now one mill down in Georgia making 
white broadcloth for the Cluett-Peabody Company, which 
makes Arrow shirts; and that mill has the same system 
for setting the cams. If anybody wants to see that cam, 
we have them at Cherokee and can show you. Two cams 
are slower motion, and two cams are faster motion. 


L. T. Neal: Four harness cams? 


Mr. Veynar: Four harness cams. You can go up to 
144 broadcloth on that cam, with four harness duplex 
heddles. We often wove a Sudanette broadcloth, which 
was 180 pick. 

On broadcloth cotton harness does not last very long, 
especially on the outside. The two or three inches on 
the outside suffer heavily, but the fine steel duplex was 
found very good. 


Mr. Neal: Getting back to the setting on the loom— 
the take-up roll. How high did you go on your take-up 
roll? 


Mr. Keough: Ran it up maybe a half-inch—just about 
so you can get your finger between the take-up roll and 


the temple roll. 


Question: 
tion? 

Mr. Keough: About an inch. : 

Mr, Veynar: If you do not have good yarn you will 
get reediness. But if you have good yarn you will have 
good broadcloth. To get good running broadcloth you 
Broadcloth 
is very hard to pick up. Our customers force us to 
pick up. We can not leave in more than three imperfec- 
tions in a 60-yard cut that the cutter can cut out; other- 
wise the customer will complain. 

Question: Can you use reverse twist in broadcloth? 

Mr. Veynar: I believe the King Philip Mills now are 
using reverse twist. 

Mr. Neal: From which do you get the best results, 
the cast-iron eye or the brass eye? 

Mr. Veynar: The latest cast-iron eye is very good. 
The brass eye is a big collector; it collects waste. The 
open eye, or cast-iron eye, does not collect waste. 

Mr. Veynar: Which eye do you find most practical? 

Mr. Neal: The cast-iron eye. I put in about four 
hundred brass eyes (1 went back to them), and I ran 
into some trouble. That is why I asked the question. 


How high did you go up on the stop mo- 


GRINDING CARDS 


Mr. Veynar: 1 should like to go back to carding and 
to ask how often you grind cards. 


Chairman: How often do you grind your cards, Mr. 
Taylor? 
Mr. Taylor: I have two mills. In one every fourteen 
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days, and in the other every eleven days. 

Chairman: Different yarns and different classes of 
work, of course, will call for different lengths of time for 
grinding. Take a 120 wire; on light carding it will run 
for fifteen days all right; it will be in good condition and 
do good carding. 

Mr. Veynar: ‘The reason I asked that question is that 
| heard a good spinner and a good carder talk about 
grinding cards often—or oftener. He said that a card is 
just like a razor that you shave with; you have to grind 
it every day to get good results. He said a card is just 
like that, and if you do not keep it up you are not going 
to get good results. He said he grinds the cards every 
sixth day—just touches them up. He used a very light 
touch and just slicks up the card. 

Mr. Taylor: I watched the cards and found they got 
pretty dull after eight days. 

Mr. Veynar: I think that statement that he gave me, 
then, is a correct statement. 

Mr. Taylor: Wou can not grind too much. 

Chairman: The older the wire, the more grinding it 
will take, because the point of the wire gets blunter the 
more you run it. The older the wire, the farther down 
you go, the straighter across the wire you go; and you 
have a blunt point there; it does not hold a point as new 
wire does. Isn’t that right, Mr. Taylor? 

Mr. Taylor: Yes, sir. We found by running some 
tests you can take a card with the wire broken out; even 
a practically new card, and say about %-inch of the wire 
broken out. Cut down on your toppings; say on a new 
wire you get around 15, 16 or 17 grains to the flats, on 
our grade of work. On that same setting, with the wires 
broken out, you’get about 10. I will say, too, if the wire 
is worn down to a little bit above the knee you get out 
about 10 grains on each flat. 

Another thing that might be interesting to you people, 
if you have not tried it, is to take the flats, and when the 
first flat hits the cylinder test it, and you will find that it 
travels not over eight flats before it is loaded up as heavy 
as.it will ever load. I took out that yarn and put it on 
the the board and found it ran just about the same by 
keeping the standard setting all the way around. 

Mr. Ashe: Do you think it is better to grind light and 
often, or heavy and less often? 

Mr. Taylor: I think it is better to grind light. 

Mr. Ashe: Light and often. In other words, you think 
the clothing will retain its vitality, so to speak? 

Mr. Ashe: Don’t you think you ruin what we call the 
temper of the wire by grinding so heavy? 

Mr. Taylor: Yes, sir, I think probably it does. 


Heavy Grinpinc InyJuRIous 


Chairman: I will tell you my experience. I ruined 
some cards by grinding heavy. I had some cards of 
which I did not think much; the clothing was not so 
good. So I thought I would experiment with those cards, 
and I went to heavy grinding. In six months I could not 
keep a point on those cards for two days. The stock 
would run full of neps. That is what heavy grinding 
does. Of course, I know some carders are all for heavy 
grinding, but I say light grinding and often. 

Mr. Ashe: Well, with heavy grinding, if the man is a 
little careless and slips, you will get just twice as much 
trouble as you would with light grinding. 

Chairman: We know the wire will not keep that point; 
the temper has been drawn out of there. 

Mr. Ashe: That is why I asked the question as to 
whether it destroys the temper. 

Chairman: Heavy grinding affects the foundation of 
that wire, just as heavy carding does. It does not stay in 
its normal condition, and when you go to carding you 

(C ontinued on Page 22) 
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Guttey Coal Case Decision 


bes long expected decision of the United 
States Supreme Court upon the constitution- 
ality of the Guffey Coal Mining Act was ren- 
dered last Monday and the law was held invalid 
by a 6 to 3 decision. 

There were two points involved: 


(1) Can Congress regulate or prescribe the 
prices of commodities? 

(2) Can Congress fix the wages or hours of 
labor used in the manufacture of goods 
which enter into interstate commerce? 


The first question was settled by a vote of 6 
to 3 with Justices Cardoza, Brandeis and Stone 
dissenting. 

The second question, which is the right of 


Congress to prescribe wages and hours of labor, 


did not receive the three minority votes, as they 
were cast entirely upon the first question. - 
Justice Cardoza, in rendering the minority 
decision, held that the majority was wrong in 
condemning all the law because one part of it 
was unconstitutional. He called attention to 
the congressional provision that, if part of it 
were invalid, the remainder should not be af- 
fected. | 
We have not seen any statement by Justices 
Stone and Brandeis, but assume that they con- 
curred in the position of Justice Cardoza in 
regard to the attempted regulation of wages and 
hours; in fact, for them to have done otherwise 


would have been a complete reversal of their 
position in the unanimous NRA decision. 

It seems to us that the 6 to 3 decision in the 
Guffey Coal Case plus the minority expressions 
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indicating that they did not consider as valid the 
wages and labor provisions should put an end to 
efforts to enact the Ellenbogen Bill and also 
make very clear that the Labor Relations Board 
is without legal authority or power. 

The United States Supreme Court does not 
make laws but passes upon whether or not Con- 
gress has the powers which it seeks to use. 

_ Let us go back for a moment to the words of 
the Constitution of the United States: 

Section I of the Constitution says: 

All Legislative powers herein granted shall be vested in 


a Congress of the United States, which shall consist of a 
Senate and House of Representatives. 


Those. who framed the Constitution claimed 
that under this section Congress would have 
only those powers granted to it by the States but 
the people demanded a stronger statement and 
early World Almanacs in referring to the first ten 
amendments said: 

Opposition in and out of Congress to the Constitution, 
in that it was not sufficiently explicit as to individual and 


State rights, led to an agreement to submit to the people 
immediately after the adoption of the Constitution a 


‘ number of safe-guarding amendments. 


Among those amendments were the following: 


_ ARTICLE IX—The enumeration in the Constitution 
of certain rights shall not be construed to deny or dispar~ 
age others retained by the people. 

ARTICLE X—The powers not delegated to the United . 
States by the Constitution, nor prohibited by it to the 
States, are reserved to the States respectively, or to the 
people. 


It seems to us that these amendments made 
very plain the fact that Congress had no power 
to enact laws regulating wages or hours, because 
it had not been given any such grant, and when 
a Federal Child Labor Law was enacted, prohib- 
iting shipment of goods made by children under 
certain ages, the United States Supreme Court 
said: | 


Congress can not do by indirection that which it has 
no power to do directly. 


The majority decision in the Guffey Coal Case 
as rendered last Monday said: 


That commodities produced or manufactured within a 
State are intended to be sold or transported outside the 
State does not render their production or manufacture 
subject to Federal regulation under the commerce clause. 


The employment of men, the fixing of their wages, 
hours of labor and working conditions, the bargaining in 
respect to these things—whether carried on separately or 
collectively—each and all constitute intercourse for the 
purposes of production, not trade. 

The latter is a thing apart from the relation of em- 
ployer and employees, which in all producing occupations 
is purely local in character. Extraction of coal from the 
mine is the aim and the completed result of local activi- 
ties. Commerce in the coal mined is not brought into 
being by force of these activities, but by negotiations, 
agreements, and circumstances entirely apart from pro- 
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duction. Mining brings the subject matter of commerce 
into existence. Commerce disposes of it. 

A consideration on the foregoing and of many cases 
which might be added to those already cited, renders 
inescapable the conclusion that the effect of the labor 
provisions of the act including those in respect of mini- 
mum wages, wage agreements, collective bargaining, and 
the labor board and its powers—primarily falls upon 
production and not upon commerce; and confirms the 
further resulting conclusion that production is a purely 
local activity. 

Much stress was laid upon “the evils” in working con- 
ditions, and their effect upon interstate commerce. 

But the conclusive answer is that the evils are all local 
evils over which the Federal Government has no legisla- 
tive control. The relation of employer and employee is a 
local relation. At common law, it is one of the domestic 
relations. The wages are paid for the doing of local 
work. Working conditions are obviously local conditions. 

We now declare, that the want of power on the part of 
the Federal Government is the same whether the wages, 
hours of service and working conditions, and the bargain- 
ing about them, are related to production before inter- 
state commerce has begun, or to sale and distribution 
after it has ended. 


The following statement by the Court is of 
special interest in view of the efforts of the Labor 
Relations Board to hold that non-union em- 
ployees in a textile plant shall be governed by 
union employees, where an election is held and 
the union employees cast a majority vote. 

The majority decision in the Guffey Coal Case 
said: 


The power conferred upon the majority is, in effect, 
the power to regulate the affairs of an unwilling minority. 
This is legislative delegation in its most obnoxious form; 
for it is not even delegation to an official or an official 
body, presumptively disinterested, but to private persons 
whose interests may be and often are adverse to the 
interests of others in the same business. 

Such power is an intolerable and unconstitutional in- 
terference with personal liberty and private property and 
“clearly a denial of rights safeguarded by the due process 
clause of the fifth amendment.” 


In a separate statement in this Guffey Coal 
Case decision Chief Justice Hughes said: 


The power to regulate commerce among the several 
States is not power to regulate industry within the State. 
Congress may not use its protective authority over inter- 
State commerce as a pretext for the exertion of power to 
regulate activities and relations within the States which 
affect interstate commerce only indirectly. 

Otherwise, in view of the multitude of indirect effects, 
Congress in its discretion could assume control of virtu- 
ally all the activities of the people: to the submersion of 
the fundamental principle of the Constitution. 

If the people desire to give Congress the power to reg- 
ulate industries within the State, and the relations of 
employers and employees in those industries, they are at 
liberty to declare their will in the appropriate manner, 
but it is not for the court to amend the Constitution by 
judicial decision. 


We are devoting an unusual amount of space 
to this decision because of the bearing it has 
upon the efforts of Congress to regulate wages 
and hours in the textile industry and the illegal 
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assumption of power and authority by the Labor 
Relations Board. 

We have contended from the beginning that 
Congress had no such powers and that only the 
sovereign States could prescribe hours of work 
or minimum ages for employment or even the © 
conditions surrounding employment. 

We suggest the careful reading of the state- 
ments contained in the Guffey Coal Case deci- 
sion. | 

It is beyond us, how anyone can claim, in the 
face of that decision, that Congress or its agen- 
cies, the U. S. Department of Labor and the 
Labor Relations Board, have any right to reg- 
ulate hours, wages or working conditions in cot- 
ton mills. | | 

We again urge cotton mills to absolutely ig- 


‘nore any assertion of authority by the Labor 


Relations Board. 


Naturally Fruitless 


be a newspaper dispatch from Gaffney, S. C., 
we note the following: : 

Efforts of Federal labor conciliators to effect settle- 
ments at the plants have been fruitless. 

In an earlier portion of the same dispatch we 
read: 

About 1,500 striking operatives of four textile manufac- 
turing plants here are being fed with Federal relief funds, 
relief officials reported. — 

One group of Federal employees find it im- 
possible to get the strikers to return to work 
because another group of Federal employees are 
feeding those who have refused to work. 

Under the present situation the strikers are 
living in company houses without paying rent 
and being furnished food without paying for 
same. | | 

The only obligation they are assuming is to 
vote for the politicians who are expending the 
taxpayers’ money to provide food for those who 


will not work. 


They Stabilized New England — 


W: notice the following newspaper dispatch: 


Philadelphia, April 24.—-Governor George H. Earle told 
the American Federation of Hosiery Workers tonight 
labor unions ‘‘are a powerful stabilizer in industry.” 

Labor unions certainly stabilized the cotton 
textile industry of New England. , 

From an active industry of approximately 21,- 
000,000 spindles, they reduced it to approxi- 
mately 6,000,000 spindles in operation and have 
those spindles moving so slowly that they can 
almost be classed as stabilized. — 
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Narrow Fabrics 
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— 
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Mill News Items 


GREENVILLE, S. C.—All officers and directors of the 
Piedmont Manufacturing Company were re-elected at the 
annual meeting of stockholders and directors at Piedmont. 


S. M. Beattie is president. 


No action was taken in regard to a dividend. 


Wapessporo, N. C.—-The Wade Manufacturing Com- 
pany has placed contract with the Textile Shop, Spartan- 
burg, S. C., to install their slasher exhaust unit on the 


mill’s slashing equipment. 


VALDESE, N. C.—The Waldensian Hosiery Mills’ Pine 
Burr plant, which is its full-fashioned hosiery branch, re- 
cently enlarged its capacity by approximately 50 per cent. 
An addition 80 by 50 feet permitted the installation of 
eight new full-fashioned knitting machines, raising the 
plant’s total to 25. 


SPARTANBURG, S. C.—J. Choice Evans was re-elected 
president and treasurer of the Clifton Manufacturing 
Company at the annual stockholders’ meeting. Directors 
discussed plans for a dividend but definite action was 
delayed. 

Directors, all re-elected, include W. S. Manning, H. M. 
Cleveland, Donald Frost, of Boston, Mass.; Alfred 
Moore, of Wellford, S. C.; Edwin Malloy, of Cheraw, 
~ a Se Edwin Malloy, of Cheraw, S. C., and Arthur Pel- 
zer, of Montgomery, Ala. 


Buriincton, N. C.—The Standard Hosiery Mills has 
completed the installation of five additional full-fash- 
ioned knitting machines and their auxiliary equipment, 
John Shoffner, president, said. | 

This company has one of the best known hosiery man-- 
ufacturing plants in the South, representing an invest- 


~ ment of $60,000, Mr. Shoffner said, and will furnish em- 


ployment to an additional 35 or 40 persons. 


SANFORD, N. C.—Homer T. Hudson, president of the 
High Point Overall Company, High Point, N. C., states 
that his company has leased a building here and is in- 
stalling machinery moved from the Hamlet plant. Oper- 
ations will begin shortly, with approximately 200 local . 
women workers, manufacturing Anchor brand work pants, 
he says. 

Mr. Hudson said that Sanford was selected as the site 
of its first branch unit, because of the supply of “good 
labor and fine shipping facilities.” 


Daias, Tex.—Judge W. H. Atwell, in United States 
District Court here, June 20th, will hear a reorganization 
plan for the Texas Textile Mills, Inc., which will provide 
for sale of the Dallas Mills at Love Field and of other 
property at Fort Worth and Kansas City, it is learned. 
Counsel for the corporation made a motion for the hear- 
ing this week and outlined the proposed plan. In the 
event the plan is approved by the court, it is understood 
improvements costing $60,000 will be made at the Mc- 
Kinney plant, while improvements costing $40,000 are 
planned for the Waco plant of the corporation. Another 
proposal included in the reorganization plan is the pay- 
ment of $40 cash for each $100 bond or issuing 5 per cent 
bonds of the same face value, with Present bondholders 


being given their choice. 
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Mill News 


VinTON, VA.—Work is well advanced on the Roanoke © 


Weaving Company’s $125,000 factory unit, and it is ex- 
pected that manufacturing activities will be begun by late 
summer. The company owns 14 acres of land at Vinton. 
The factory unit now under construction will be a one- 
story structure measuring 240 feet by 250 feet. This unit 
will employ about 350 workers. 


FREDERICKSBURG, VA.—-The industrial committee of 
the Fredericksburg Chamber of Commerce has announced 
the establishment of the Kenmore Hosiery Mills in Fred- 
ericksburg. A modern factory building is being erected. 


Hickory, N. C.—T. Manly Whitener, president and 
treasurer of the new mill corporation, the Whitener Mills, 
Inc., establishment of a new hosiery mill, with a capitali- 
zation of $50,000, will be begun within about two weeks. 

It will have 65 machines, with a big production weekly 
of men’s and women’s half hose. Machinery for the mill 
is expected to arrive within ten days. As yet the location 
of the manufacturing concern has not been definitely de- 
cided upon. 

C. H. Henderson, now connected with the James Knit- 
ting Mills at Hickory, will be vice-president, secretary 
and general manager of the Whitener Mills, Inc., but, 
however, will retain his present connection with the James 


- Knitting Mills. He has had a number of years’ experi- 


ence in manufacturing. ' 


LumBERtoN, N. C-——The National Cotton Mill of 
Lumberton, which was closed by receivership proceedings 
a year ago, was auctioned off at a resale by V. M. Biggs, 


receiver, at the court house door in Lumberton Thursday . 
for $26,700, the high bidder being the Pate Supply Com- | 


pany of Pembroke. The sale will come up for confirma- 


tion before Judge Clawson L. Williams in Superior Court 


here on May 26th. 

The property was ‘sold at auction on April 8th for 
$21,500, N. B. Hill, of Roseboro, being the high bidder. 
The bid was raised by O. J. McConnell, of: Fayetteville, 
and Judge Williams ordered a resale, which resulted in an 
increased bid of $4,070. 


CHERRYVILLE, N. C-—The Rhyne-Houser Manufactur- 
ing Company announced the purchase of the Wildan 
Cotton Mills from the D. E. Rhyne estate and associates. 
This mill has 5,000 spindles and is well equipped for 
making a variety of yarns. 

The mill was organized and built by the late Mell 
Rudisill and D. A. Rudisill and J. S. P. Carpenter as the 
Melville Manufacturing Company in 1906, and a few 
years ago was acquired by the Rhyne interests. | 

The purchase price was not given, but it is understood 
to be under the amount of preferred stock outstanding 
which was $125,000. The mill will be operated as Plant 
No. 2 of the purchaser, with the following officers: Dr. 
Forest Houser, president; David P. Dellinger, vice-presi- 
dent; A. H. Huss, secretary-treasurer; Howard Houser, 
assistant secretary-treasurer, and William McLoud, super- 
intendent. 

It is understood the mill will be put in full peakion at 
once. The plant has been producing combed peeler yarns 
from 60s to 80s. 


Here They Are! 


Three Ways of Increasing Profits! 


1. Do Not Neglect Your Machinery 


Give it proper care! Have it gone over by experts at 
least once a year. Defective and loose parts may be 
found which need overhauling. A large number of 
mills employ us to make regular yearly inspection of 
their machinery. This keeps them in the highest 
state of efficiency and means increased production 
and decreased expenses. 


Are often discarded when they can be repaired and 
made equally as good as new. The broken or worn 
part can be taken off and replaced. The complete 
machine can be rebuilt or overhauled. Our skilled 
mechanics can get renewed service out of your ma- 
chinery for you. © 


3. Do Not Discard Broken Parts 


Steel rolls can be renecked, stoned and honed for 
half the cost of new ones. Old spindles can be re- 
pointed, straightened and rehardened. Flyers, picker 
lap pins and cylinder heads can be repaired at a 
considerable saving. 


Southern Spindle & Flyer Co., co 
“We Rearrange, Erect, Overhaul and Repair Cotton Mill 
Machinery” 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
W. H. MONTY, Pres. and Treas. 


DRONSFIELD’S PATENT 


“ATLAS BRAND” 


EMERY FILLETING 


“The New Flexible” “Needs no ‘Damping’ ~ 
Stocks in | The Standard 
All the Leading Cara-Grinding 
Mill Centers Medium 


GUARANTEED “A” QUALITY 
THE ONLY QUALITY WE MAKE 
Used the wide world o’er, like 
The DRONSFIELD CARD-GRINDERS 


Sole Agents for Dronsfield’s Machinery for U. S. A.: 


JOHN HETHERINGTON & SONS, Inc. 
250 Devonshire Street, BOSTON, MASS. 
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ARABIC 


KARAYA 
(Indian Gum) 


TRAGACANTH 


VEGETABLE GUM 
(Locust Bean Gum) 


Let us quote you on your 
requirements 


COMPANY INL 
| 82 WALL STREET 
MEW YORK,NY. 


— 


| BARRETT | 
Specification | 
ROOFING | 


DAUGHTRY 


SHEET METAL CO. | 
§ 1109 &. Trade Charlotte } 


SEE 


JAMES E. TAYLOR 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


253 Summer Boston, Mass. 


World Rayon Output 


Final estimates of world produc- 
tion of both rayon and staple fiber 
during 1935 made by Silk & Rayon 
of Manchester, England, shop sharp 
increases in the output of both for 
the year. The British publication 
sets the world production of rayon 
at 931,000,000 pounds for 1935 as 
compared with 774 000,000 
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Williams, I. B. & Sons ....... 


for 1934. Production of staple fiber 


during 1935 is estimated at 161,785,- 
000 peunds for 1935 as compared 
with 54,355,000 pounds for 1934. 
Commenting on the 1935 figures, 
Silk & Rayon finds that French and 
Italian production was considerably 
lower than anticipated, while Ger- 
man rayon production was somewhat 
higher than expected. The percent- 


age of viscose yarn to the total world 
production declined very slightly dur- 
ing 1935, while that of acetate in- 
creased. The reduced percentage of 
collodion has been taken up by cu- 
prammonium. In Germany staple 
fiber amounted to more than 50 per 
cent of the continuous filament pro- 
duction, while in Italy the propor- 
tion was very much larger. 
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MASTER MECHANIC with sixteen years’ 
practical experience and _ technically 
trained desires to change position. Age 
41: no bad habits. Address ‘“‘Mechanic,”’ 
eare Textile Bulletin. 


WANTED—Position as sewing machin-. 
ist; 12 years’ experience with Singers, 
Union Specials. Merrows of all kinds 
and makes. . Single, 34, sober, excellent 
references. Go anywhere. Address ‘“‘L. 
A. 8.,”" care Textile Bulletin. 


WANTED—Position by overseer weaving. 
Can give satisfactory references. 
Broadcloth and other fine cotton goods 
a specialty; with practical knowledge 
of handling help, producing quality, 
and quantity. Have clean habits; do 
not drink. Am 44 years of age. Ad- 
dress ‘“‘Georgia,’’ care Textile Bulletin. 


TEXTILE BULLETIN 


Classitied Department 


WANTED—An overseer for .weaving 
white goods for mill in South. Prefer 
man between ages 80 and 35. Please 
give references in first letter. Address 
“Southern Mill,” care Textile Bulletin. 


WANTED—5,000 Barber-Colman Cheese 
Cores. Address ‘‘X,”’ care Textile Bul- 
letin. 


POSITION WANTED by Dyehouse Sec- 
ond Hand, formerly employed in two of 
South's largest dyehouses;: unemployed 
now due to closing of mill. 7 years’ 
experience with direct, sulphur, vat. 
and napthal colors on raw stock and 
varn. Also some Indigo warp experi- 

ence. Can match shades. Married, age 
26. excellent references. Will go any-. 

where in South. Address ‘‘Dyehouse,”’ 
care Textile Bulletin. 


Paul B. Eaton 
PATENT LAWYER 
1408 Johnston Blidg., Charlotte, N. C. 
514 Munsey Bidg., Washington, D. 
§ Former Member Examining Corps | 
U. S&S. Patent Office 


G. A. WHITE & CO., Sou. Rep. 
Jackson Molstening Co. 


Foxboro Humidity Controls 
Pumps, Compressor, Used 
Humidifiers . 


Box 533 Charlotte, N. C. 


PRODUCTS 


@ A product is judged by the com- 
pany it keeps. For many years Signode 
Steel Strapping has been used to reinforce 
and protect shipments of well known textile 
products. 


Safer edges of the strapping aia the 
hands of the operator. Its clean, rust-proof, 
smooth finish makes it possible to handle the 
contents of the bale without soiling. In ad- 
dition, the strapping can be tightly tensed 


quality products. 


PROTECTS SHIPMENTS OF WORLD FAMOUS 


At right: Typical group of textile products, 
Sienode -strapped. At left, bales of cheaper 
grades of blankets. At right, Signode-atrapped 
eartons of blankets and cloth. Beautifully 
Signode Seals, bearing manufac- 
turer's trademark, give the finishing touch to 
this neat, enduring method of packaging 


around cartons without cutting into the edges. 


The Signode joint (which holds the over-lap- 
ping strap ends) has a tensile strength approx- 
imating the tensile strength of the strap itself. 


Send for the free folder, ‘“Dependon Bale | 


Ties and Tensional Box Strapping for Textile 
Shipments.’’ Use the coupon below. 


SIGNODE STEEL STRAPPING CO. 

i 2638 North Western Ave., Chicago, Ill. | 

| Please send us copy of “Dependon Bale Ties & Ten- | " | G i 0 | 

sional Box Strapping for Textile Shipments.” 

| i 2638 North Western Avenue, Chicago 

a 373 Furman Street 456 Bryant Street 

i Brooklyn, N. Y. San Francisco, Calif. 
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HELP WANTED—Spinning Room 
Young man thoroughly experienced 
to assist foreman of small spinning 
room located in Philadelphia, Pa. 
State experience and reference. 
Address “Spinning Room’ care 
Textile Bulletin. 


Take Steps To Reopen 
Langley Cotton Mills 


Aiken, S. C.—While no definite 
announcement could be made, Wil- 
liam E. Bush, of Augusta, Ga., re- 


ceiver for the Langley Cotton Mills 


at Langley, in Aiken County, stated 
that everything possible is being 
done to open the mill soon. 

These mills formerly manufactur- 
ed print cloths, carded broadcloths 
and specialties, with a spindleage of 
55,040, and a battery of 1,249 looms. 

Under a bill introduced in the 
South Carolina General Assembly by 
the Aiken County House delegation 
the mills would be remitted two years 
of county taxes and all penalties “to 
encourage its rehabilitation and re- 
opening in lieu of its being disman- 
tled, which otherwise is imminent. 
‘The measure would further declare 
Langley Cotton Mills, or its succes- 
sor or successors in title, ‘and treat 
its for txaation purposes upon its 
rehabilitation and reopening as a 
textile industry,” which would relieve 
it of future county taxes for the first 
five years of operation. The taxes 
referred to do not include State or 
school taxes but county taxes only. 

Friday the South Carolina Senate 
passed and ordered enrolled for rati- 
fication the Aiken delegation bill. 


Open Textile Mill 


McComb, Miss.—-Owned by C. A. 
Butterworth, the Summit Textile 
Company has been put into opera- 
tion as another Pike County industry, 
This textile plant, brought to Suifimit 


by a co-operative plan in providing 


the building, will manufacture mops, 
tapes for tape-driven machinery, rop2 
and similar material. For many 
years Mr. Butterworth was a former 
superintendent of the McComb Cot- 
ton Mill. However, he came back to 
McComb from Columbus, Ga., where 
he had been superintendent of the 
Meritas Mills, a unit of Standard 
Textile Products Company. About 
thirty-four operatives are now on the 
payroll of the Summit Textile Com- 
pany for each shift, it was stated, and 
this number may be increased later. 
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SELLING AGENTS for | 
| SOUTHERN COTTON GOODS} 


Deering, Milliken & Co. 
| Incorporated 
_ 79-83 Leonard Street 
New York 


99 Chauncey St., Boston 223 Jackson Blvd., Chicago 


| CURRAN & BARRY 
320 Broadway 


"New York, N. Y. 


Wellington, Sears Company 


93 Franklin St., Boston 65 Worth St., New York 


Philadelphia Chicago Atlanta 
New Orleans San Francisco 
DomMESTIC | Export 
MERCHANDISING 


JOSHUA L. BAILY & Co. 
10-12 THOMAS Sr., NEw YORK 


BALING PRESS 


Motor Drive, Silent Chain, Cen- 
ter of Screw. 

Push Button Control—Reversing 
Switch with limit stops up and 
down. 

Self contained. Set anywhere 
you can run a wire. 


Our Catalogue sent on request will | 
tell you more about them. 


Dunning & Boschert Press Co., inc. 
328 W. Water St. SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
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Cotton Goods Markets 


New York.—Business in gray goods showed consider- 
able improvement during the closing days of the week. 
Sales were much larger than they had been in several 
weeks past. Prices were generally unchanged, although 
some scattered advances were heard of. In spite of the 


larger sales, the situation in regard to future business 


changed little. Buyers continued to purchase very caré- 


fully and most of the orders placed were for nearby de- 
livery. It is hoped in the trade here that a period of 


real improvement is under way. It is generally agreed 
that many buyers need large supplies and it is thought 
they will cover freely once they are rid of the fear of 
lower prices. 


In print cloths, the greatest volume was on 39-inch 
4.75-yard 68x72s, of which substantial amounts were sold 
at 534c, and at the close the price had been advanced to 
5%c, while buyers did not come up the full distance, 
they were bidding 5 13-16c at the close. Good sales of 
38-inch 5.35-yard 64x60s were made at 5c, and smaller 
amounts sold at 54¢c, which was the asked price for any 
amount at the close. 


Sheetings, although not running into heavy activity, 


put in a fairly good week and the tone was definitely | 


stronger, With one or two exceptions, the sheeting list 
was growing much firmer and there were several con- 
structions which were in light supply. Thus the 40-inch 


3.25-yard 48x44s were sold at 674c for spot shipments © 


and for deliveries through May, with June and forward 
offered at 634c. On the 40-inch 3.75s 634c was — for 
actual spots and 65¢c for later deliveries. 


In the fine goods markets trading continued to center 
around a relatively few constructions which were in light 
supply but which were wanted for fill-in purposes for 
quick shipment. On some of these it was reported mills 
were occasionally able to dig out a few goods from over- 
runs on current contracts, and thus were able to take 
advantage of the attractive premiums offered for small 
amounts of spots. | 


Prev cloths, 27-in., 642608 
Gray goods, 3814-in., 64x60s 
Brown snéetings, 3-yard 
Brown sheetings, standard 84 
12% 


J. P. STEVENS & CO., INC. 


Selling Agents 


40-46 LEONARD ST. NEW: YORK 
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Cotton Yarn Markets 


Philadelphia, Pa——The yarn market failed to show any 
improvement last week. Almost all buying was on a 
hand-to-mouth basis, with consumers taking on their near- 
by needs. Buyers have shown concern over cotton prices 
and the fact that yarn production is running higher than 
appears to be justified. There is much talk of curtailment 
heard in the market here but nothing like a general reduc- 
tion in output has developed. 

Relative to quotations the trade notes a lack of stabil- 
ity. Every contract carries an individual price without 
mills making any very serious effort to maintain even 
values on related counts and qualities. The result is on 
10s single frame cones under 22c is being done and on 
20s a low of 24% reported. When the low of 28c on 30s 
knitting yarn is taken into account and allowing for dif- 
ferentials it is evident 30s are several cents a pound below 
their proper parity of value. 

With yarns registering a drastic decline the first part 
of this year and cotton showing only a minor recession 
the difference has come out of spinners’ margins, but not- 
withstanding this manufacturers are not speculating in 
yarns nor covering beyond two months. Most buyers 
during the last week have confined operations to nearby 
requirements and spinners admit there is little likelihood 
of change until the price trend reverses itself. 

Mill stocks aré very well liquidated and most contracts 
placed involve the production of wanted yarn. Through 


this means it is detected spinners are not stocked to the _ 


point of stock yarn forcing down ‘quotations. Various 


mill explanations are that orders are so slow because the 


yarn inquired for fits into production schedules. This 
has impelled spinners to seek to keep manufacturing 
operations at as near maximum as possible. 

revival of this market. | 


Hosiery Imports Continue To Gain 


Imports of hosiery made a new high record during 
March amounting to 159,015 dozen of pairs, from the 
figures of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce. Of the total in March, Japan supplied 132,230 
dozens, or 83 per cent, all being cotton half hose. 

The National Association of Hosiery Manufacturers in 
its last News Letter further points out that “for the first 
quarter of 1936, total imports for consumption into the 
United States from Japan amounted to 350,233 dozen 
pairs, which was over four times the 78,343 dozen pairs 
shipped into this country by Japan during the first quar- 
ter of 1935. The average value of hosiery imported from 
Japan, at Japanese ports and before the payment of tariff 
and other charges, during the first quarter of this year 
was about 30 cents per dozen, as compared with about 37 
cents per dozen as the average value of such imports dur- 
ing the first quarter of 1935. 

“Gains in hosiery imports, aside from Japanese cotton 
hosiery, were not important; France during the first quar- 
ter of 1936 shipped somewhat more silk hosiery than was 
the case in the first quarter of 1935, and the United King- 
dom also increased its shipments of woolen hosiery this 
year as compared with last. None of these items, how- 
ever, has reached a point where it is significant. 

“Total exports of hosiery from the United States in 
March of 1936 amounted to 69,035 dozen pairs, valued at 
$278,665, as compared with 55,046 dozen pairs, valued at 
$199,243, in March of 1935. The volume exported in 
March of this year exceeded exports of a year ago for all 
types for which data are compiled, with the exception of 
women’s seamless rayon, women’s seamless cotton, and 
children’s seamless cotton. 
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Nuform Check Straps 


Patent No. 1863271 


Patent No. 1993531 
July 14, 1932 


March 5, 1935 


WHEN YOU DECIDE TO 


Manufactured Only By 


SLIP-NOT BELTING 
CORPORATION 


Kingsport, - - Tennessee 


FOR 
OUICK 
RESULTS! 

This 
WEEKLY 
Journal 


For Your 


CLASSIFIED | 
ADVERTISEMENTS 


TEXTILE BULLETIN 


Offers You the Lowest Rates and the Largest 
Circulation in the SOUTH 


STRAP THAT FITS Tus 
| BUY 
Nuform 
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Dixon's Patent Re- | 
versible and Lock- 
ing in Back Saddle | 

with New  Olling 
Device three Sad- | 
dies in one, 
Dixon's 
Round Head Stir- 
rup. 


| Send for samples | 


: DIXON LUBRICATING SADDLE CO. 


— 


A Victor 
can “take it!” 


& 
Victor Travelers live up to their name. From the tiniest 
to the largest, their ruggedness shows in their ability to 
wear longer, stay on the rings, and reduce end breakage. 


A post card will bring you a liberal FREE trial supply. 
State size and style. 


VICTOR RING TRAVELER COMPANY 


20 Mathewson St. Providence, R. I. 


P. O. Box 1318 
1733 Inverness Ave., N.E. | 


137 So. Marietta St. 
Gastonia, N. C. 
Tel.—247 


Atlanta, Ga. 
Tel—Vernon 2330 


IF iTS PAPER | 
Send Your Order 


Cloth Winding Boards 
Jacquard Board—Beaming Paper 
Toilet Tissues 
Twines—Wrapping Paper—Boxes, etc. 


DILLARD PAPER CO. 


GREENSBORO.N.C. GREENVILLE, S.C. 
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Tennessee Division Meets in Knoxville 
(Continued from Page 13) 


have not got the setting you think you have. I have 
tested that out and know it is an actual fact. If you 
could just put a gauge in there and get the setting under 
actual carding strain you would find you are away off— 
perhaps 20 when maybe you are set up to 11. 

Mr. Williams: We try to grind about every eleven 
days. Of course, sometimes we fall behind a little. And 
some cards, of course, require more grinding than others. 


Mr. Taylor: To go back to the beater question; it has 


been a number of years since I fooled with a beater of 


any kind. What difference do you make between a 
Kirschner beater and a blade beater? 


Chairman: With a blade beater I use less blows. It 
iS some time since I used them, too. You use a Kirsch- 
ner? 

Mr. Taylor: Yes, sir. 

Chairman: What setting do you use? 


Mr. Taylor: 
that on light beating. 

Mr. Taylor: I should like to ask Mr. Williams that 
same question. What difference do you make in the 
number of blows per inch on the Kirschner beater and 
the blade beater? 

Mr. Williams: We usually run ours just a little ahead 
of our blade beater. | : 

Chairman: Mr. Taylor, do you put more blows per 
inch with the Kirschner beater than you do with the 
blade? 

Mr. Taylor: Well, it all depends. The way we deter- 
mine all our beats in our cotton, we will start off with a 
blade beater, say. I have a porcupine beater, and then I 
have a Kirschner, the only two beaters I have. In our 
case we found out we could go up in some cases probably 
to 35, and it did not affect the breaking strength. We 
run a test always to determine the strength and cleanli- 
ness of the cotton before we put it on in the picker room. 

Chairman: This concludes the discussion. 

The members discussed plans for carrying on the work 


of the Division and were offered a number of valuable | 


suggestions by Falls Thomason, of the N. Y. & N. J. 
Lubricant Co., who has a record of attending the techni- 
cal meetings over a long term of years. 


The remarks of Mr. Ashe will be published in full next 
week. 


Report Caniiets Hosiery May Move To 
Georgia 


Philadelphia.—It is reported that Cambrai Silk Hos- 
iery Company, one of the larger manufacturers of full- 
fashioned hosiery here, will move its plant in the near 
future to Douglas, Ga. It is headed by Louis Weber, one 
of the leading knitters of full-fashioned in the industry. 
Although no member of the firm could be reached it is 
believed in the trade the removal to the South will be for 
the purpose of lowering its overhead costs. The plant is 
one of the older mills here and the firm operates a branch 
at Blackwood, N. J. 


Chattanooga, Tenn.—The Dixie Mercerizing Company 
has begun construction of a $22,000 addition to its plant 
at 1100 Watkins street. Officials said the two-story addi- 
tion, 60 by 105 feet, will. house a new cafeteria and pro- 
vide extra storage space. The plans were drawn by Rob- 
ert & Co., of Atlanta, and John Martin is the contractor 
in charge of the work. 
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May 21, 1936 
Nineteen States To Build Cotton Roads 


Completion of at least 565 miles of 18-feet wide cotton 
roads in 19 States this summer is assured, it is reported 
to the Cotton-Textile Institute by the Department of 
Agriculture, which has allotted $1,300,000 for a nation- 
wide demonstration of the -practicability of cotton in 
highway construction. The first contracts ever placed by 
the government for road-building cotton fabric, and call- 
ing for a total of 1,800,000 linear yards of membrane— 
90, 84 ané 72 inches wide—will be awarded early next 
week, the Institute has been informed. 


Under the Department’s program, designed to aid in 
the development of new outlets for cotton, every State is 
eligible to receive gratis sufficient quantities, not only of 
cotton fabric to demonstrate the superior advantages of 
cotton reinforced bituminous surfaced highways, but also 
of cotton mats to be used in curing concrete pavements. 

To date, according to the Department, 27 States have 
taken advantage of the opportunity to obtain either re- 
inforcing fabric or mats or both and it is expected that 
before Friday (May 15th), the deadline fixed by the 
Department for requests, applications from a number of 
other States known to be planning projects will exhaust 
the fund now available. 

Alabama has scheduled construction of a total of 120 


miles of cotton reinforced bituminous surfaced roads in 


various parts of the State; North Carolina, 106 miles; 
Missouri and Mississippi, 24 miles each; Arizona, 16 
miles; Arkansas and Rhode Island, 12 miles each; Geor- 
gia and Indiana, 11 miles each; New Jersey, 10 miles; 
Virginia and Tennessee, 8 miles each; Montana and Ne- 
vada, 6 miles each; Washington, 4 miles; and New 
Hampshire, 2 miles. _ 

A total of 75,835 cotton curing mats have been applied 
for already, Texas leading the list with a requisition for 
20,000 of the mats, which are now recognized as an im- 
portant advance in concrete pavement construction, fa- 
cilitating the curing process and possessing the additional 
advantage of being serviceable for scores of applications. 
New York has applied for 12,700 mats; Rhode Island, 
6,000; Missouri and Minnesota, 4,200 each; Pennsylva- 
nia, 4,500; North Carolina, 2,755; Michigan, 2,400; 
Ohio, 2,200; Mississippi, 2,100; California, 2,000; Illi- 
nois, 1,870; Arkansas, Oklahoma and Indiana, 1,500 


each; Nevada, 1,250; South Carolina, 1,200; Georgia, 


1,000; Arizona, 920; Virginia, 900; Wisconsin, 720; and 
Washington, 420. 


The principal requirement of the Department of Agri- . 


culture in making the fabric and mats available is that 
accurate records of performance shall be kept and, in the 
case of cotton roads, that the cotton reinforced highways 
shall be built between adjoining unreinforced sections of 
similar soil and drainage character to insure fair, practical 
service tests with accurate comparative checks on initial 
construction and maintenance costs. 

The potentialities of these new uses for cotton are em- 
phasized by the fact that 565 miles of cotton road now 
projected will absorb a total of 5,961,562 square yards of 
cotton fabric, while the 75,835 cotton curing mats, each 6 
feet by 22 feet, represent a total of 2,530,000 square 
yards of fabric, not to mention the filling in the mats 


specified at not less than 8 ounces of cotton per square 
yard. 
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STRAIGHT-BELT 
DRA V 


Extra End Idler Pulleys Take Strain From End Spindles 


Standard on new No. 50 Leesona 
Winders and may be installed on older 
machines equipped with — -type 
drive. 


Single belt. for 12 spindles, has twice the life of 
belt on 6 spindles with serpentine drive. 


75% saving in stops for belt repairs. 


Reduces time required for mechanical supervis- 
ion and saves cost of replacing clutch parts. 


Slow start reduces end breakage. Production 


increased. 


UNIVERSAL WINDING Co. 
BOSTON 


PHIA PROVIDENCE UTICA 
ARLOTTE ATLANTA 
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°*SLO-FLO® 


The Ideal Non-Separating, Dripless, Wasteless 
Textile Lubricant 
Originated—Developed—Perfected by SWAN-FINCH 
Specialists in Scientific Lubrication since 1853 


SLO-FLO outlasts liquid oil 3 to 5 times—saving oiling cost. 
SLO-FLO remains in the bearings and does not creep or 


spatter—reducing “oil spots.” 


Write for Bulletin on Cotton Mill Machinery Lubrication and 
liberal Trial Order Terms. 


SWAN-FINCH OIL CORPORATION 


Executive Office: 
205 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK, N., Y. 


ENGINEERING SALES COMPANY 


S. R. & V. G. Brookshire 
District Representative 


GATES Vulco Rope V-Drives | 
BARETT Trucks, Elevators 
OSBORN Tramrail Systems 
KEWANEE Coal Conveyors 
LYON Lockers, Shelving 


STANDARD Conveyors 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Trucks, Wheels, Casters 
217 Builders’ Bidg. 


Phone 3-4232 
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Southern Sources Supply 


For Equipment, Parts, Material, Service 


Following are the addresses of Southern plants, warehouses, offices, and representatives of manufacturers of textile 


equipment and supplies who advertise regularly in TEXTILE BULLETIN. 


We. realize that operating executives 


are frequently in urgent need of information service, equipment, parts and materials, and believe this guide will prove 


of real value to our subscribers. 


ABBOTT MACHINE CO., Wilton, N. H. Sou, Agt., L. s. 
Ligon, Greenville, 8. C. 


AKRON BELTING CO., Akron, 0. Sou. Branches, 209 John- 
ston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C.; 905 Woodside Bidg., Greenville, Ss. 
Cc. Adams Ave., Memphis, Tenn. 


ALLIS-CHALMERS MFG. CO., Milwaukee, Wis. Sov. Sales 
Offices: Atlanta, Ga., Healey Bide. Berrien Moore, Mer.; Balti- 
more, Md., Lexington Bidg., A. T. Jacobson, Mer.; Birmingham, 
Ala., Webb Crawford Bldg., John J. Greagan, Mer.: Charlotte, 
N. C., Johnston Bldg., William Parker, Mer.; Chattanooga, 
Tenn., Tennessee Electric Power Bide., D. 8S. Kerr, Mer.; Cin- 
cinnati, O., First National Bank Blidg., WwW. G. May, Mer. ; Dallas, 
Tex., Santa Fe Bidg., E. W. Burbank, Mer.; Houston, Tex., Shell 
Bldg., K. P. Ribble, Mer.: New Orleans, La., Canal Bank Bldg., 
F. Ww. Stevens, Mer. ; Richmond, Va., Blectric Bldge., C. 
Crosby, Mer.; St. Louis; Mo., Railway Exchange Bidg., C. L. 
' Orth, Mer.; San Antonio, Tex., Frost National Bank Bldg., Earl 
R, Hury, Mer.: Tampa, Fia., 416 Hampton S8t., H. C. Flanagan, 
Mer.; Tulsa, Okla., 18 North Guthrie St., D. M. McCargar, Mer.; 
Washington, D. C., Southern Bidg., H. C. Hood, Mgr. 


AMERICAN CYANAMID & CHEMICAL CORP., 30 Rockefel- 
ler Plaza, New York City. Sou. Office and Warehouse, 301 FE. 
7th St., Charlotte, N. C., Paul Haddock, Sou. Mer. 


AMERICAN ENKA CORP., 271 Church St., New York City. 
Sou. Rep., R. J. Mebane, Asheville, Cc. 


AMERICAN MOISTENING CO., Providence, R. L Southern 
plant, Charlotte, N. C. 


AMERICAN PAPER TUBE CO., Woonsocket, R. L Sou. Rep. 
Ernest F. Culbreath, P. O. Box il, Charlotte, N. Cc. 


ARMSTRONG CORK PRODUCTS CO. (Textile 
Lancaster, Pa. Sou. Office, 33 Norwood Place, Greenville, 8. C 
T. L.. iil. 


ARNOLD, HOFFMAN @ CO., Inc., Providence, R. lL. Frank 
W. Johnson, Sou. Megr., Box 1268, Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reps., 
Robert E. Buck, Box 904, Greenville, S. C.; Harold T. Buck, 1615 
12th St., Columbus, Ga.; W. Chester Cobb, ‘Hotel Russell Erskine, 
Huntsville, Ala. 


ASHWORTH BROS., Inc., Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Offices, 44-A 
Norwood Place, Greenville, S. C.; 215 Central Ave., S.W.. At- 
lanta, Ga.; Texas Rep., Textile Supply Co., Dallas, Tex. 


ATLANTA HARNESS & REED MFG. CO., Atlanta, Ga., A. P. 
Robert and G. P. Carmichael, Atlanta Office. Sou. Reps., Ala. 
and Ga., Barney R. Cole, Atlanta Office; Carolinas and Va., 

Smith, P. O. Box 349, Greenville, rol 


BAHNSON CO., THE, Winston-Salem, N. C. North and South 
Carolina Rep., 8. 'C. Stimson, Winston- Salem, N.C. Sou. Rep., 
lL. L. Brown, 886 Drewery St. N.E., Atlanta, Ga. Northern Rep., 
F. 8. Frambach, 703 Embree Crescent, Westfield, N. J. . Western 
Rep., D. D. Smith, 814 W. South 8t., Kalamazoo, Mich. 


BARBER-COLMAN CO., Rockford, Ill. Sou. Office, 31 W. 
McBee Ave., Greenville, 8. C., J. H. Spencer, Mer. 


BORNE, SCRYMSER CO., 17 Battery Place, New York City. 
Sou. Mer., H. L. Siever, P. O. Box 1169, Charlotte, N. C. a 
Reps., W. B. Uhler, 608 Palmetto St., Spartanburg, 
Young, Jefferson A Charlotte, N. C.; John "303 
Hill St., LaGrange, 


BROWN CO., raat. Lawrence, Mass. Sou. Reps., Ralph 
Gossett, Woodside Bidg., Greenville, S. C.; William J. Moore, 
Woodside Bidg., Greenville, S. C.; Belton C. Plowden, Griffin, 
Ga.; Gastonia Mill Supply Co., Gastonia, N. C.; Russell A. Sin- 
gleton, Dallas, Tex.; 8. Frank Jones, 209 Johnston Bidg., Char- 
lotte, N. C.; . Richard Plowden, 421 10th Ave., West, Birming- 
ham, Ala. 


BROWN & CO., D. P., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Rep., N. W. 
Pyle, Box 834, Charlotte, N. C. 


CAMPBELL “s co., JOHN, 75 Hudson St., New York City. 
Sou. Reps., M. L Kirby, P. O. Box 432, West Point, Ga.; Mike 
A. Stough, P. O. Box 761, Charlotte, N. C.; A. Max Browning, 
Hillsboro, N. C. 


CAROLINA REFRACTORIES CO., Hartsville, 5S. C. 
CHARLOTTE CHEMICAL LABORATORIES, Inc., Charlotte, 
C. 


CHARLOTTE LEATHER BELTING CO., Charlotte, N. C. 

CHICAGO MILL & LUMBER CO., 614 Johnston Bldg., Char- 
lotte, N. C. Sales Staff, J. Mueller, Cc. P. Semmliow. ‘Execu- 
tive Offices, 111 W. Washington St., Chicago, lll. Plants at: 
Plymouth, N. C., Helena, Ark., Greenville, Miss., Tallulah, La., 
Chicago, Ill. 


CIBA CO., Inc., Greenwich and Morton Sts., New York City. 
Sou. Offices and Warehouse, Charlotte, N. C. 


CLINTON CO., Clinton, Iowa. Sou. Reps., Luther Knowles, 
Jt: 2. GO Bee 127, Charlotte, N. C.; T. LeRoy Smith, Box 654, 
Tel, 2-3921, Charlotte, N.C: Clinton Sales Co., Inc., Byrd Mil- 
ler, Grady Gilbert, 2 Morgan Bidg., Greenville, S. C.; om Lee 
Gilbert, 130 High Point Rd., Box 481, Spartanburg, Ss. C.; C. 
Boyd, 1071 Bellevue Drive 'N.E., Tel. Hem. 7055, Ga. 
Stocks carried at Carolina Transfer & Storage Co., Charlotte, 
N. C., Consolidated Brokerage Co., Greenville, S&S. C., Atlanta 
Service Warehouse Co., Atlanta, 

1 COMMERCIAL FACTORS CORP., 2 Park Ave., New York 
City. oe, mee T. Holt Haywood, Reynolds Bidg., Winston- 
Salem, N. C. 


CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO., 17 Battery Place, New 
York City. Corn Products Sales Co., Greenville, S. C.. John R. 
White, Mer.; Corn Products Sales Co., Montgomery Blde., Spar- 
tanbureg, Ss. C.,.J. Canty Alexander, Asst. Sou. Megr.; Corn 
Products Sales ‘Co. (Mill and ‘Paper Starch Div.), Hurt Bide., 
Atianta, Ga., C. G. Stover, Mer.; Corn Products Sales Co., 824-25 
N. C. Bank Bide., Greensboro, N. C., W. R. Joyner, Mer.; Corn 
Products Sales Co., Comer Bidg., Birmingham, Ala., L. H. Kel- 
ley, Mer. Stocks carried at convenient points. 


CROMPTON & KNOWLES LOOM WORKS, Worcester, Mass, 
Sou. Plant, Charlotte, N. C. 


CUTLER, ROGER W., 141 Milk St., Boston, Mass. Sou. 
Agents: B. L. Stewart Roller Shop, Laurinburg, N. C.; Dixie 
Roller Shop, Rockingham, N. C.; A. J. Whittemore & Sons, Bur- 
lington, N. C.; The Georgia Roller Covering Co., Griffin, Ga.; 
Textile Roll Coverings Works, LaGrange, Ga.; East Point Roller 
Cov. Co., East Point, Ga.; Dixie Roll & Cot Co., Macon, Ga.; 
Morrow Roller Shop, Albemarle, N. C.; Peerless Roll Covering 
Co., Chattanooga, Tenn.; Textile Roll & Cot Co., Dallas, Tex.; 
Greenville Textile Supply Co,, Greenville, 8. C.; Anniston Roll 
Covering Co., Anniston, Ala. 


DARY RING TRAVELER CO., Taunton, Mass. Sou, Re <s 
John E. Humphries, P. 0. Box 843, Greenville, S. C.; Chas. 
Ashley, P. O. Box 720, Atlanta, Ga. 

DAUGHTRY SHEET METAL CO., Charlotte, N. C. 


DILLARD PAPER CO., iesumabeis: N. C., Greenville, S. C. 
Sou. Reps., EB. B. Spencer, Box 681, Charlotte, N. C.; Jess Cald- 
well, Hast Radford, Va. 

DRAPER CORPORATION, Hopedale, Mass. Sou. Rep., B. N. 
Darrin, Vice-Pres.; Sou. Offices and Warehouses, 242 Forsyth 
St.. S.W., Atlanta, Ga., W. M. Mitchell; Spartanburg, 8. C., 
Clare H. Draper, Jr. : 

DUNKEL CO., PAUL A., 82 Wall St., New York City. 


DU PONT DE NEMOURS @ CO., Inc., E. l., Dyestuffs Div., 
Wilmington, Del. John L. Dabbs, Mer.: . C. Newman, Asst. 
Mer.; BE. P. Davidson, Asst. Mer.—Technicai. Sou. Warehouses, 
302 W. First St., Charlotte, N. C. Reps., L. B. Green, H. B. 
Constable, W. R. Ivey, Charlotte Office; J. D. Sandridge, W. M. 
Hunt, 1031 Jefferson Standard Blidg., Greensboro, R. 
Dabbs, John L. Dabbs, Jr., 715 Providence Blidg., Chattanooga, 
Tenn.; R. D. Sloan, Amanda Apt., Greenville, 5. C.; J. M. How- 
ard, 135 S. Spring St., Concord, N. Crayton, Dimon 
Court Apt., Columbus, Ga.; J. A. Franklin, Augusta, Ga.; Tom 
Taylor, Newnan, Ga. 


DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., Inc., E. 1., The R. & H. 
Chemicals Dept., Wilmington, Del. R. M. Levy, Dist. e 
Mer., 302 W. First St., Charlotte, N. C. om — 
EATON, PAUL B., 213 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 
EMMONS LOOM HARNESS co., Lawrence, Mass. Sou. Rep., 
George F. Bahan, P. O. Box 581, Charlotte, N. C. 


SALES CO., 601 Builders’ Bldg., Charlotte, 
FRANKLIN PROCESS CO., Providence, R. I. Sou. Plants, 


Greenville, S. C., and Chattanooga, Tenn. 


GENERAL COAL CO.,, 1019 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 
L. Rowe, Sou. Sales Ss. P. Hutchinson, Jr., Asst. Sou. 
Sales Mer.; Reps., J. W. Lassiter, Grace American Bldg., Rich- 
mond, Va.; D. H. R. Wigg, Law Bldg., Norfolk, Va.;: ‘ee 
Counts, Law and Commerce Bidg., Bluefield, Ww. Va.; d. 'C. Bor- 
W. Black, Greenville, Reagan, Asheville, N. 'C.; H 
G, Thompson, Bristol, 


GENERAL DYESTUFF CORP., 280 Fifth Ave., New York 


City. Sou. Office and Warehouse, 1101 S. Blvd. 
B. A. Stigen, Mer. Charlotte, N. C., 


Charleston. W. Va., W. L. Alston, Charlotte, 'N. P. 


Tex., M. Wise, W 
athway, F, Mers. Sou. Sales Offices, Birmi! - 
ham, Ala., R. T, Brooke, Mgr.; Chattanooga, Tenn., Ww. QO, 
Worth, Tex., A. H. Keen, Mer. ; Knoxville, 
. Cox, Megr.; Louisville, Ky., E. B. Myrick, Mer. ; 
Memphis, Tenn., G. O. McFarlane, Mer. Nashville, Tenn., J. H. 
Barksdale, Mer.; New Orleans, La., Willard, Mer.: Richmond, 
Va., J. Ww. Hicklin, Maer.; San Tex., I. A. Uhr, Mear.; 
Sou. Service Shops, Atlanta, Ga.; W. J. Selbert, Mer. ; ‘Dallas, 
Tex., W. F. Kaston, Mer.: Houston, Tex., F. C. Bunker, Mer. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC VAPOR LAMP Co., Hoboken, N, J. 


Sou. Reps., Frank E. Keener, 187 Spring St., N. W.., Atlanta, 


Ga.; C. N. Knapp, Commercial Bank Blidg., Charlotte, 


GILL LEATHER CO., Salem, Mass. Sou. Re s., 
Belton C. Plowden, Griffin. Ga.; Ralph 
osse reenville, 8S. C.; m. J. M 
J. Hamner, Gastonia, N. C. ay Greenville, > 


GILMER Co., L. H., Tacony, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Rep., William W. Conrad, Greenwood, Cc. Sou. Mill 
Distributors: Alabama—Owens- Richards Co., Inc., Birmingham; 
Southern Bearing & Parts Co., Birmingham; Selma Foundry & 
Machine Co., Selma. Florida—Llewellwyn Machinery Corp. 
Miami; Harry P. Leu, Inc., Orlando; Johnston Engineering 
Corp., St. Petacsbure, Southern Pump & Supply Co., Tampa. 
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Georgia—Fulton Supply Co., Atlanta; Corbin Supply Co., Macon; 
Mill & Ship Supply Co.. Savannah (formerly John D. Robinson 
Co. Mississippi—Soule Steam Feed Works, Meridian. North Car- 
anna Leather & Belting Co., Greensboro; Odell Mill 
Supply Co., Greensboro. South Carolina—Greenville Textile 
Supply Co., Greenville. Tennessee—Rogers-Bailley Hardware 
Co., Chattanooga; Browning Belting Co., Knoxville; J. EB. Dil- 
worth Co., Memphis; Nashville Machine & Supply Co., Nashville. 
Virginia—Todd Co., Inc., Norfolk; Smith- “Courtney Co., Rich- 
mond; Johnston Electric Co., Staunton. West Virginia—Cen- 
tral Blectric Repair Co., Fairmont. é 


GOODRICH CO., B. F., 4th and Brevard Sts., Charlotte, N. C. 
Atlanta Dist. Office, 376 Nelson St.. S. W., Atlanta, Ga. 


GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER CO., Inc., The, Akron, O. © ay 
Reps., W. C. Killick, 2056-207 BE. 7th St., Charlotte, N. C.; P. B. 
Eckels, 141 N. Myrtle Ave., Jacksonville, Fla.; Boyd Arthur, 
713-715 Linden Ave., Memphis, Tenn.; T. F. Stringer, 500-6 N. 
Carroliton Ave., New Orleans, La.; E. M. Champion, 709-11 
Spring St., Shreveport, La.; Paul Stevens, 1609-11 First Ave., N. 
Birmingham, Ala.; B. 8S. Parker, Jr., Cor. W. Jackson and Oak 
Sts., Knoxville, Tenn. : BH. W. Sanders, 209 E. Broadway, Louis- 
ville, Ky.: H. R. Zierach, 1225-31 W. Broad St., Richmond, Va.; 

' Pye, 191-199 Marietta St., Atlanta, Ga. 


CHEMICAL CO., Cleveland, ©. Sou. Office and 
Warehouse, 302 W. First St:., Charlotte, N. C. 


GRATON & KNIGHT CO., Worcester, Mass. Sales Reps., R. 
W. Davis, Graton & Knight Co., 313 Vine St., Philadelphia, Pa.; 
D. A. Ahlistrand, 1271 N. Morningside Drive, Atlanta, Ga.; D. P. 
Gordon, Graton & Knight Co., 115 8S. lith St., St. Louis, Mo.; 
0. D. Landis, 1709 Springdale ‘Ave.. Charlotte, N. C.; Young & 
Vann Supply Co., Birmingham, Ala.: P. T. Pinckney, Jr., 2360 
Forrest Avée., Apt. 3, Memphis, Tenn. ; H. L.. Cook, Graton & 
Knight Co., 2615 Commerce St., Dallas, Tex. Jobbers: McGowin- 
Lyons Hdwe. & Supply Co., Mobile, Ala.; C. C. Anderson, 301 
Woodside Bidg. Annex, Greenville, s. C.;: Cameron & Barkley 
Co., Charleston, 8. C.; Cameron & Barkley Co,., Jacksonville, 
Fla.; Cameron & Barkley Co., Miami, Fia.; Cameron & Barkley 
Co., Tampa, Fila.; Smith- Courtney Co.., Richmond, Va.: Taylor- 
Parker, Inc., Norfolk, Va.; Battey Machinery Co.., Rome, Ga.; 
Columbus Iron Works, Columbus, Ga.: Fulton Supply Co., At- 
lanta, Ga.; Dallas Belting Co., Dallas, Tex.;: Textile Supply Co., 
Dallas, Tex.; Textile Mill Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.; Keith- 
Simmons Co., Nashville, Tenn.: Lewis Supply Co., Memphis, 
Tenn.;: Lewis Supply Co., Helena, Ark.; Southern Supply Co., 
Jackson, Tenn.; E. D. Morton & Co., Louisville, Ky.; Standard 
Supply & Hdwe. Co., New Orleans, La. 


GREENVILLE BELTING CO., Greenville, 8S. C. 


GREENSBORO LOOM REED CO., Box 1375, Greensboro, N.- 
Cc. Phone Greensboro 5071 collect. Geo. A. McFetters, Pres. and 
Mer.; Geo. H. Batchelor, sales manager. 


GULF OIL. CORPORATION OF PA., Successor to GULF RE- 
FINING CO., Pittsburgh, Pa. Division Sales Offices: Atlanta, 
Ga.—A. W. Ripley, Greenville, S. C.: T. C. Scaffe, Spartanburg, 
Ss. C.: J. H. Hooten, Gastonia, N. C.: R. G. Burkhalter, Char- 
lotte, N. C.: G. P. King, Jr., Augusta, Ga.; Boston, Mass.: New 
York, N. Y.: Philadelphia, Pa.; New Orleans, LA. ; Houston, 
Tex.;: Louisville, Ky.; Toledo, O. 


HART PRODUCTS CORP., 1440 Broadway, New York City. 
Sou. Reps., Samuel Lehrer, Box 234, Spartanburg, S. C.; Talley 
W. Piper P. O. Box 534, Fairfax, Ala.; L. R. Unruh, P. O. Box 
1602, 


H&B AMERICAN MACHINE CO., Pawtucket, R. I. Sou. 
Offices, 815 The Citizens and Southern National Bank Bldg., 
Atlanta, Ga., J. C. Martin, Aet.; Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. 

pe Rimmer, Mer.; Fritz Zweifel, Fred Dickinson, Jim 
Miller, sales and service representatives. 


HERCULES POWDER CO., Wilmington, Del. Sou. Reps., 
Chas. H. Stone, Charlotte, N. C. 


HERMAS MACHINE CO., Hawthorne, N. J. Sou. Rep., Caro- 
lina Specialty Co., P. O. Box 520; Charlotte, N. C. 


HOUGHTON &@ CO., E. F., 240 W. Somerset St., Philadelphia. 
Pa. Sou. Sales Mer., W. H. Brinkley, 1410 First National Bank 
Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reps.. Walter Andrews, 1306 Court 
Square Bldg., Baltimore, Md.: C. L. Elgert, 1306 Court Square 
Bldg.., Baltimore, Md.: Cc. B. Kinney, 1410 First National Bank 
Bldg., Charlotte, N. C.: D. O. Wylie, 1410 First National Bank 
Bldg., Charlotte, N. C.; SMe 3 Reilly, 2855 Peachtree, Apt. No. 46, 
Atlanta, Ga. ; James A. Brittain, 1526 Sutherland Place; Home- 
wood, Birmingham, Ala.: J. W. Byrnes, 333 St. Charles St., New 
Orleans, La.;: B. E. Dodd, $33 St. Charles St., New Orleans, La. 

HOUGHTON WOOL CO., 253 Summer St., Boston, Mass. Sou. 
Rep., Jas. E. Taylor, P. O. Box 2084, Charlotte, N. C. 

HOWARD BROS. MFG. CO., Worcester, Mass. Sou. Office and 
Plant, 244 Forsyth St., S.W.., Atlanta. Ga., Guy L. Melchor, Mer. 
Sou. Rep., Guy L. Melchor, Jr., Atlanta Office; S.W. Rep., Rus- 
sell A. Singleton, Mail Route 5, Dallas, Tex. 


JACOBS MFG. CO., E. H. Danielson, Conn. - Sou. Rep.,. W. - 


Irving Bullard, Pres.. Charlotte, N. C. Mer. Sou. Service Dept., 
S. B. Henderson. Greer, S. C.; Sou. Distributors, Odell Mill Sup- 
ply Co., Greensboro, N. C.: Textile Mill Supply Co., and Char- 
lotte Supply Co.. Charlotte, N. C.: Gastonia Mill Supply Co.. 
Gaston, N. C.; Shelby Supply Co., Shelby, N. C.; Sullivan Haw. 
, Anderson. Ss. C.; Montgomery & Crawford, Spartanburg, S. 
G.:” Industrial Supply Co., Clinton, S. C.; Carolina Supply Co., 
Greenville, S. C.; Fulton Supply Co., Atlanta, Ga.: Southern 
Belting Co., Atlanta, Ga.: Greenville Textile Mill Supply Co., 
Greenville, S. C., and Atlanta, Ga.; Young & Vann Supply Co., 
Birmingham, Ala.; Waters- Garland Co., Louisville, Ky. 


KEEVER STARCH CO., Columbus, O. Sou. Office, 1200 Wood- 
side Bidg., Greenville, 8. C.; Daniel H. Wallace, Sou. Agt. Sou. 
Warehouses, Greenville, 8. C., Charlotte, N. C., Burlington, N.C, 
Sou. Reps., Claude B. Ier, P. O. Box 1383, Greenville, 8. C.; 
Luke J. Castile, 515 N. Church St., Charlotte, N. C.; F. M. Wal- 
lace, 1115 S. 26th St.., Birmingham, Ala. 

LAUREL SOAP MFG. CO., Inc., 2607 B. Tioga St., Philadel- 
hia, Pa. Sou. Rep., A. Henry Gaede, P. O. Box 1083, Char- 
otte, N. C. 

LINK-BELT CO., Philadelphia-Chicago, Indianapolis. Sou. 
Offices: Atlanta Plant, 1116 Murphy Ave., 8.W., lL. H. Barbee, 


Megr.; Baltimore, 918 Lexington Bldg., H. D. Alexander; Dallas 
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Warehouse, 413-15 Second Ave., E. C. Wendell, Mgr.; New Or- 
leans, 747 Tchoupitoulas St. 


MAGUIRE & CO., JOHN P., 370 Fourth Ave., New York City. 
pe Rep., Taylor R. Durham, First Nat'l. Bank Bldg., Charlotte, 


MANHATTAN RUBBER MFG. DIV. OF RAYBESTOS-MAN.- 
HATTAN, Inc., Passaic, N. J. Sou. Offices and Reps., The 
Manhattan Rubber Mfg. Div., 1108 N. Fifth Ave., Birmingham, 
Ala.; Alabama-—Anniston, Anniston Hdw. Co.; Birmingham, 
Crandall Eng. Co. (Special Agent); Birmingham, Long-Lewis - 
Hdw. Co.; Gadsden, Gadsden Hdw. Co.; Huntsville, Noojin Hdw. 
& Supply Co.; Tuscaloosa, Allen & Jemison Co.; Montgomery, 
Teague Hdw. Co. Florida—Jacksonville, Cameron & Barkley 
Co.; Miami, Cameron & Barkley Co.; Tampa, Cameron & Bark- 
ley Co, Georgia—Atlanta, Amer. Machinery Co.: Columbus, A. 
H. Watson (Special Agent): Macon, Bibb Supply Co.; : Savannah, 
D. DeTreville (Special Agent), Kentucky—Ashiand, Ben Wil- 
liamson & Co.; Harlan, Kentucky Mine Supply Co.; Louisville, 
Graft-Pelle Co. North Carolina—Asheville, T. 8. Morrison & 
Co.; Charlotte, Charlotte Supply Co.; Durham, Dillon Supply 
Co.; Elizabeth City Elizabeth City Iron Works & Supply Co.; 
Fayetteville, Huske Hdw. House; Goldsboro, Dewey Bros.; High 
Point, Kester Machinery Co., and Beeson Hdw. Co.; Lenoir, 
Bernhardt-Seagle Co.; Gastonia, Gastonia Belting Co.; Raleigh, 
Dillon Supply Co.; Wilmington, Wilmington Iron Works: Shelby, 
Shelby Supply Co.; Winston-Salem, Kester Machinery Co. South 
Carolina—Anderson, Sullivan Hdw. Co.; Charleston, Cameron & 
Barkley Co.; Clinton, Industrial Supply Co.; Columbia, Columbia 
Supply Co.; Greenville, Sullivan Hdw. Co.; Sumter, Sumter Ma- 
chinery Co.; Spartanburg, Montgomery & Crawford. Tennessee— 
Chattanooga, Chattanooga Belting & Supply Co.; Johnson City, 
Summer@ Hdw. Co.; Knoxville, W.. J. Savage Co.; Nashville, 
Buford Bros., Inc. Salesmen—E. H. Olney, 101 Gertrude St.. 
Alta Vista Apts., Knoxville, Tenn.; C. P. Shook, Jr., 1031 N. 30th 
St., Birmingham, Ala.; B. Cc. Nabers, 2519 27th Place S., Birm- 
ingham, Aia.; R. T. Rutherford, 1318 Harding Place, Charlotte, 


MURRAY LABORATORY, Greenville, 8. C. 


NATIONAL ANILINE & CHEMICAL CO., 40 Rector St., New 
York City. Sou. Office and Warehouse, 201 W. First St., Char- 
lotte, N. C.; Julian T. Chase, Res. Mer.,. Kenneth Mackenzie, 
Asst. to Res. Mer. Sou. Reps., Dyer S. Moss, A. R. Akerstrom, 
W. L. Barker, C. E. Blakely. Frank L. Feazle, Charlotte Office: 
James I. White, Amer. Savings Bk. Bldg., Atlanta, Ga.; A 
Rodgers, 1004 James Bidg., Chattanooga, Tenn.: J. H. Shuford. 
Harry L. Shinn, 932 Jefferson Standard Life Bldg.. Greensboro, 
Pemberton, 324 Dick St., Fayetteville, N. 


NATIONAL OIL PRODUCTS CO., Harrison, N. J. Sou. Rep 
R. B. MacIntyre, 801 B. Bivd., Charlotte, N. rom G. H. Small, M99 


a Ave., N.E., Atlanta, Ga. Warehouse, Chattanooga, 
enn 


NATIONAL RING TRAVELER CO., 257 W. Exchange S8t.. 
Providence, R. I. Sou. Office and Warehouse, 131 W. First S8t.. 
Charlotte, N.C. Sou. Agt.. C. D. Taylor, Gaffney, S. C. Sou. 
Reps., L. E. Taylor, Box 272, Atlanta, Ga.; Otto Pratt, Gaffney, 
S. C.; H. B. Askew, Box 272; Atlanta, Ga. 


N. ¥Y. & N. J. LUBRICANT CO., 292 Madison Ave., New York 
City. Sou, Office, 601 Kingston Ave.. Charlotte, N. C., Lewis W. 
Thomason, Sou. Dist. Mer. Sou. Warehouses, Charlotte, N. C., 
Spartanburg, S. C., New Orleans, La., Atlanta, Ga.., Greenville. 


NORLANDER MACHINE CO., New Bedford, Mass. Sou. 
Plant, 218 W. Long St., Gastonia, 'N. C. 


NORMA-HOFFMANN BEARINGS CORP., Stamford, Conn. 
Sou. Rep., E. W. Lawrence, 1841 Plaza, Charlotte, N. C. 


ONYX OIL & CHEMICAL CO., Jersey City, N. J. Sou. Rep., 
Edwin W. Klumph, 1716 Garden ‘Terrace, Charlotte, N. C. 


PLYMOUTH BOX & PANEL CO. Sales Office, 614 Johnston 
Bidg., Charlotte. N. C. Sales Staff, EB. J. Mueller, C. P. Semnm- 
low. Plant at Plymouth, N C. 


PERKINS & SON, Inc., B. F., Holyoke, Mass. 


ROY & SONS, B. S., Worcester, Mass. Sou. Office, 21 Byrd 
Bivd., Greenville, S. C. John R. Roy, Representative. 


SACO-LOWELL SHOPS, 147 Milk St., Boston. Mass. Sou. 
Office and Repair Depot, Charlotte, N. C.., ‘Walter W. Gayle, Sou. 
Agent; Branch Sou. Offices, Atlanta, Ga., John L. Graves, Mer.: 
Greenville, S. C. 


SEYDEL CHEMICAL CO., Jersey City, N. J. Sou. Rep., Har- 
old P. Goller, Greenville, 8S. c.: Francis P. Boyer, Lowell, Mass. 


SEYDEL-WOOLLEY CO., 748 Rice St., N.W., Atlanta, Ga 


SHERWIN-WILLIAMS CO., THE, Cleveland, O. Sou. sei 
E. H. Stegar, 212 W. First ag Charlotte, N. C.; R. B. Olney, 158 
E. Main St., Spartanburg. C.: W. O. Masten, 2308 S. Main St. 
Winston- Salem, N. Montague, 230 Bay View Bivd.. 
Portsmouth, Va.; T. R. ‘Moore, 509. Westover Ave., Roanoke, Va.: 
Jones, 207 Glascock St., John Limbach. 
233 Peachtree St., Atlanta, Ga.: D >. &. 3 Cummins Sta., 
Nashville, Tenn. Warehouses at Philadelphia, Charlotte, Spar- 
tanburg, Atlanta, Columbus, Nashville, Newark and Boston. 


SIGNODE STEEL STRAPPING CO., 2600-2620 N. Western 
Ave., Chicago, UL Sou. Warehouses and Offices, Greensboro, N. 
C.. $08 Lakeview St.. "Phone 6935, O. B. Shelton, Rep.; Atlanta, 
Ga., 113 Courtland St.. S.E.. A. 8S. Stephens, Rep.; New Orleans, 
La., 700 Techoupitoulas St., P. EB. Odenhahl, Rep. 


SIPP-EASTWOOD CORP., Paterson, N. J. Sou. Rep., Caro- 
lina Specialty Co., Charlotte. N. C. 


SOCONY-VACUUM OIL CO., Inc., Southeastern Div. Office, 
1602 Baltimore Trust Bldg., Baltimore. Md. Warehouses: Union 
Storage Warehouse Co., 1000 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C.; 
Textile Warehouse Co. 511 Rhett St.. Greenville, Ss. C.; South 
Atlantic Bonded Warehouse Co., Greensboro, N. C.: New South 
Express Lines, Columbia, 8. C.; Terminal Storage Corp., 317 N. 
17th St., Richmond, Va. Taylor Transfer Co., 102 Boush St., 
Norfolk, Va. 
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SOLUOL CORP., 128 Georgia Ave., Providence, R. I. Sou. 
Rep., Hugene J. Adams, P. O. Box 329, Anderson, 5. 


SONOCO PRODUCTS CO., Hartsville, 8. C. 
SOUTHERN SPINDLE & FLYER CO., Charlotte, N. C. 


STALEY MFG. CO., A. E., Decatur, Ill. Sou. Offices, 721 Glenn 
Bldg., Atlanta, Ga., Wm. H. Randolph, Jr., Sou. Mer. 812 Mont- 
gomery Bidg., Spertanbure, S. C., Geo. A. Dean. Reps., W. T. 
O’Steen, Greenville, S. C.; John A. Harris, Greensboro, N. C.; 
R. R. Berry, Atlanta, Ga.: “Hy. A. Mitchell, Birmingham, Ala. 

STANLEY WORKS. THE, New Britain, Conn. Sou. Office 
and Warehouse, 552 Murphy Ave., ory Atlanta, Ga., H. C. 
Mer.: Sou. Rep., Corry Lynch, 0: Box 1204, Charlotte, 


STEEL HEDDLE MFG. CO., 2100 W. Allegheny Ave., Phila, 
delphia, Pa. Sou. Office Plant. 621 BE. McBee Ave., Greenville, 
S. C., H. EB. Littlejohn and J. J. Kaufman, Jr., Vice-Pres. in 
charge of reed plant; nog Ga., H. Raiford Gaffney, 268 Mc- 
Donough Blvd., Greensboro, N. C., C. W. Cain. 


STEIN, HALL & CO., Inc., hae Madison Ave., New York City. 
Sou. Office, Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C., Ira L. Griffin, Mer. 


STERLING RING TRAVELER CO., 101 Lindsey St., Fall 
River, Mass. Sou. Rep., Geo. W. Walker, P. O. Box 78, Green- 
ville, 8. C.; D. J. Quillen, P. O, Box 443, Spartanburg, 5. C 


STEWART IRON WORKS, Cincinnati, O. Sales Reps., Peter- 
son-Stewart Fence Construction Co., 241 Liberty St., Spartan- 
burg, 8S. C.; Fred C. Shaefer, West Point, Ga.; A. EB. Sortore, 27 
Dartmouth Ave., Avandale Bstates, Ga.; Ruff Hdw. Co., 1649 
Main St., Columbia, S. C.: Lewis M. Clyburn, Box 388, Lancas- 
tor. Sth te. E. Davis, P. O. Box 3438, Goldsboro, N. C.: Henry 
D. Bunch, 319 S Boylan Ave., Raleigh, N. C.; Lewis L. Merritt, 
Odd Fellows Bide. Wilmington. Bdwin C. Boyvette, Jr.. 
1025 Arosa Ave., Charlotte, N. C.: John G. Webb, Hillsboro, N. 
as Donaldson Fortson, 648 Broad St., Augusta. Ga.; The 
Taylor Iron Works & Supply Co., 1014 Broadway, Macon, Ga.: 


D. E. Kehoe, 412 E. 40th St.. Savannah, Ga. Complete sales and 


erection service available through all of our representatives. 

STONE, CHAS. H., Inc., Stone Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 

TERRELL MACHINE CO., Charlotte, N..C. E. A. Terrell, 
Pres and Mer. 

TEXAS CO., THE, New York, N.Y. 
Norfolk. Va., and Box 1722, Atlanta, Ga. Bulk plants and ware- 
houses in all principal cities. Lubrication Engineers, H. L. Mar- 
low, W. H. Grose, J. C. Whitehurst, Charlotte. N. C.: P. H. 
Baker, Spartanburg, S. C.: D. L. Keys, Richmond, Va. 

TEXTILE BANKING CO., 55 Madison Ave., New York City. 


Sou. Renp., Chas. W. Metcalf, 1112 Commercial National Bank 


Blde¢.. Charlotte, nN: 


TEXTILE SHOP, THE, Franklin St., Spartanburg, 
EFaddy, Sec. and Treas. 


UNIVERSAL WINDING CO., Providence, R. I. 
Charlotte, N. C., Atlanta, Ga. 


U S BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO.. Manchester, N. H. Sou. 
Plants. Greenville. S. C.: Johnson City. Tenn., and Monticello, 
Ga. Son. Reps., EB. Rowell Holt. First Nat. Bk. Bldg., Charlotte, 
N. C.: M. Ousley. P. O. Box 816, Greenville, S. C.;: Chas. Sidney 
pe age Monticello, Ga., and L. K. Jordan, Sales Megr., Monti- 
cello, Ga. 


U. S. GUTTA PERCHA PAINT CO., Providence. R. I. Sou. 
Renps.. J. S. Palmer. 1400-A Woodside Blde.. Greenville. &. 
- L. K. Palmer, 116 S. 18th St.,._ Birmingham, Ala.: William M. 
Ban 601 Pearl St., Lynchburg, Va. Sou. Distributors Barreled 
Sunlight. D. A. Hines. 216 Twelfth St.. Lynchburg, Va.: The 
Henry Walke Co... P. O. Box 1008, Norfolk, Va.: Bullineton 
Paint Co., Inc... Fourth and Broads Sts; Richmond, Va.; Mor- 
gan’s, Ine., 111 W. Broad St., Savannah, Ga.: Nelson Hdw. Co.. 
17 Campbell Ave.. FE. Roanoke. Va.; Atlantic Paint Co.. 207 
Meetine St.. Charleston, S. C.: Pritchard Paint & Glass Co. of 
Asheville, 77 Patton Ave.. Asheville. N. C.: Pritchard Paint & 
Glass Co., 12 W. 5th St.. Charlotte. N. C.: Gate City Paint Co., 
110 N. Greene St., Greensboro, N. C.: Monteomery & Crawford. 
Tne., Spartanbure. S. C.: Dobyns-Tavlor Hdw. Co., Kinesport. 
Tenn.: Chapman Drue Co., 516 State St., Knoxville, Tenn.: The 
Eason-Morgan Co., 322 Second Ave., N., Nashville, Tenn.; Bins- 
wanger Co. of Tenn.. 645-655 Union Ave., Memphis, Tenn.: G. & 
HW, Paint & Glass Co.. 1018 Broadway, Columbus, Ga.: The 
Hutchens Co.. 100 S. Jefferson St.. Huntsville, Ala. : Camoubell 
Coal Co.. 236-240 Martetta St.. N.W.. Atlanta, Ga.: Favrot 
Roofine & Suvplv Co.. P. O. Box 116 Station G, New Orleans. 
Ta.: Standard Bide. Mt. Co., Inc:, 230 3ist St... Birmingham 
Aln : Shaw Paint & Wallpaper Co.. Durham. N. C.: Shaw Paint 
& Wallnaper So., Southern Pines. N. C.: Vick Paint Co. 219 W 
Fifth St.. Winston-Salem. N. C.: Baldwin Supply Co.. Bluefield. 
W. Va.: Baldwin Suupovly Co.. Beckley, W. Va.; Southern Pine 
Taimber Co., 104 EB. Main St., Clarksburg, W. Va. 
U. S. RING TRAVELER CO., 159 Aborn St.. Providence. R. I. 
Sou. Reps... Wiliam W. Vaughan, P. O. Box 792, Greenville. S. 
C.: Oliver B. Land, P. O. Box 158, Athens, Ga. 


VEEDER-ROOT. Inc... Hartford. Conn. Sou. Office. Room 
1401 Woodside Bldg., Greenville. S. C., Edwin Howard, Sou. 
Sales Mer. 


VICTOR RING TRAVELER CO.. Providence, R. IL. with Sou. 
office and stock room at 187 S. Marietta St., Gastonia. N. C. 
Also stock room in charge of B. F.. Barnes, Jr., Mer., 1733 Inver- 
ness Ave., N.E., Atlanta, Ga 

VISCOSE co., Johnston Bld. Charlotte, N. C., Harry lL. Dal- 
ton, Mer. 

WHITIN MACHINE wionE*. Whitinsville. Mass. Sou Office. 
Whitin Bldg... Charlotte, N. W. H. Porcher and R, I. Dalton. 
Mers.; 1317 Healey Blde., iaahien. Ga. Sou. Reps., M. P. Thom- 
Charlotte Office; I. D. Wingo and M. J. Bentley, Atlanta 

ce. 

WHITINSVILLE SPINNING RING CO., Whitinsville, Mass. 
Sou, Rep., W. L. Nicholson, 2119 Conniston Place, Charlotte. 


Sou. Offices, 


WILLIAMS & SONS, 1. B., Dover, N. H. Sales Reps., C. C. 
Withington, 710 Woodside Bldg.. Greenville, S. C.; R. A. Brand. 
213 Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 

WOLF, JACQUES & CO., Passaic, N. J. 


Sou. Re 
Bruning, 306 8. G. 


Chapman 8t., Greensboro, N. C.; . Searell, 


District Offices, Box 901, 


May 21, 1936 


Commodore Apts., Asheville, N. C.; Walter A. Wood Supply 
Co., 4517 Rossville Bivd., Chattanooga, Tenn. 


WYTHEVILLE WOOLEN MILLS, tnc., Wytheville, Va. Sou. 
Reps., Charlotte Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.; Montgomery & 
Crawford Co., Inc., Spartanburg, 8. C.; Sullivan Hardware Co., 
Anderson, S. C.; Southern Belting Co., Atlanta, Ga.; Young & 
Vann, Birmingham, Ala.; James Supply Co., Chattanooga. 
Tenn.; Russell A. Singleton, Jackson, Miss., and Dallas, Tex.; 
Proximity Mercantile, Greensboro, N. C. 


Cloth Trade in Philippines Shows Gain 
(Continued from Page 3) 


this question of exports of Chinese-made goods and of 
Japanese rayon exports, in their relationship to the ‘gen- 
tlemen’s agreement,’ still remains urtsolved, the very se- 
rious threat of a breakdown in the ‘agreement,’ originat- 
ing from the apparently uncontrollable factor of trans- 
shipments through Hong Kong, seems to have been over- 
come. Such a conclusion would seem justified in the 
light of the drastic reductions in Japanese exports to the 
Philippines during April. 

“On the basis of actual arrivals in the Philippines, 
Japan is, as the result of the recent reductions, remaining 
within the limitations of the ‘agreement.’ ” 


Use Of Mechanical Picker Held Far Off 


That there is no indication automatic cotton picking 
machines will come into general use at any time in the 
near future, is the statement of R. B. Gray, chief of the 
Division of Mechanical Equipment of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Bureau of Agricultural Engineering, 
at Washington. 

Writing to Joseph D. Holmes, woolen textile factor, in 
reply to an inquiry, Mr. Gray states: 

“As far as our information goes, there have been no 
recent developments in cotton picking machines which 
indicate that the cotton picker will come into general use 
at any time in the near future. Large sums of money 
have been spent through a long period of years for the 
purpose of developing a satisfactory mechanical cotton 
picker by a number of inventors and manufacturers. 

“As far as we are able to learn none of these machines 
have advanced beyond the experimental stage. Require- 
ments of a cotton picker are not simple; that is, it is nec- 
essary that the cotton lint be picked in such a way that 
the quality of the lint is not injured, and that no leaves 
and trash be gathered with the cotton. Cotton contain- 
ing trash is difficult to gin and green leaves stain the 
fiber, with the result that the value of the ginned cotton 
is less than when picked by hand. In the larger part of 
the cotton belt it is necessary that the cotton be picked 
as soon as the bolls open to prevent damage from rain, 
and this necessitates a machine which can be operated in 
the cotton rows without injuring the cotton plants or un- 
opened bolls. 

“In addition to the mechanical difficulties there are 
possible economic problems to be met before the cotton 
picker can come into general use. In a large part of the 
cotton belt hand labor is. now necessary in the planting 
and cultivation of the cotton plant as well as in the pick- 
ing. There is little economic advantage in replacing the 
labor required for picking if that labor is to be employed 
in cultivating the plant. 

“There remains, of course, the question of whether or 
not the cotton can be picked more cheaply by hand than 
by machine, as the operation and maintenance of such a 
complicated piece of equipment would naturally be quite 
expensive.” 
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FROST-PROOF 
HYDRANT... por 


all yeat “sound service 


THE VQGEL frost-proof hydrant 
assures an outside water supply winter 
‘and summer. When properly installed 
it will never freeze, and is so simple in 
construction that there is nothing to get 
out of order. This hydrant has been sold 
by plumbers everywhere for more than 
25 years. The cost is so small you cannot 
afford to be without its convenience. 


JOSEPH A. VOGEL COMPANY 


WILMINGTON, DEL ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Products 


new machine parts, etc. 


office furniture, humidifying system, etc. 


80 Federal St. 
BOSTON 


Liquidation Sale 
At Auction 


Machinery and Equipment of 


ATHENS YARN MILLS, 
Athens, Ala. | 
WEDNESDAY, MAY 27, 1936, AT 10 A. M. 


Central Standard Time on the Premises 


8 Saco-Lowell Kitson and Creighton openers, picker breakers and finishers;. 
77 Whitin, H. & B. and Saco-Lowell 40” revolving flat cards: Saco-Lowell 
drawing frames; 7 Saco-Lowell and H.& B. 64 spindle slubber frames and 8— 
108 spindle intermediates; 17 Saco-Lowell and Whitin 144 and 160 spindle 
speeders; 55 Whitin 208-216 and 240 spindle spinning frames; 10 Nos. 12 and 
30 Foster winders; power bobbin cleaner; 125 factory trucks, 1500 roving cans, 
200,000 wood bobbins, 3600 Ibs. 2 to 12 in. leather belting, 25 weavers’ knotters, 


Also 2 Ingersoll Rand air compressors, H. O. & R. 750 H. P. cross compound steam engine, 
2 G. E. generator sets, Wright 412 H. P. boiler, exhaust blower. 


ing lathe, shaper, grinder, drill press, hack saw, pumps, shafting, large quantity scrap, 


Descriptive Illustrated .Catalogue Upon Application to 


SAMUEL T. FREEMAN & CO., Auctioneers 


1808-10 Chestnut St. 
PHILADELPHIA 


The place to get 
rings QUICKEST 


| For quickest service, place your ring order in the hands 
a a firm which would not be in existence if it had not 
consisténtly given outstanding ring service for 63 years. 
Rings do not coast along as a side-line here. Instead, 
we are geared up to start shipment on your urgent 
orders in 10 to 12 days—or even in one day if your 
size is in stock. For quicker action on better rings, specify 


DIAMOND FINISH! 


WHITINSVILLE 


DIAMOND 


SPINNING ‘RING CO. 
Makers of Spinning and ‘ a Jwister Rings since 1873 


Southern Representative: WALTER L. NICHOLSON, 2119 Coniston Place, Charlotte 
Mid-West Representative: ALBERT R. BREEN, 2650 Coyne Street, Chicago 


INC. 


Shop equipment includ- 


27 William St. 
NEW YORK 
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takes 


to avoid the usual troubles 


Photo courtesy Erwin Cotton Mills Company 


E FOUND OUT what we 


would have to avoid... 

... Oxidation ... gum forma- 
tion . .. sticking of bearing parts 
separation from oil. . . and pre- 
mature break-down. 

... and we found out that 
usually no one lubricant avoid- 
ed all of them completely. 

Then we develope Starfak 
No. 2... specifically’ to 
avoid these faults... 
and we did! 


Now you can get lower 


Photos courtesy of SKF Industries, Inc., and Fafnir Bearing Company 


starting and running torque — 
lower power consumption—with 


Texaco Starfak'Wo. 2. Inaddition, 


this product is so stable and du- 
rable that it retains its original 
qualities in the bearing for an 
indefinite period. 

Starfak wasdevelopedthrough 
the cooperative effort of Texaco 
Engineers, research laboratory 
specialists and chemists, and the 
leading ball and roller 
bearing manufacturers. 

You will save power. 
replacement costs, and 


bricant 


These steel balls are ground and 
polished with an accuracy of 
1/ 100,000 of an inch. It takes an 
unusual lubricant to keep them 
in tune. 


time lost by idle machine peri- 
ods with Texaco Starfak No. 2. 
It will stay in service longer, 
keep machines on schedule and 
reduce maintenance expense. 

Give the Texaco representa- 
tive an opportunity to prove > 
to you the outstanding merit of 
this product. 

THE TEXAS COMPANY 
135 East 42nd Street, New York City 


Nation-wide distribution facilities 
assure prompt delivery 


TEXACO I ndustrial Lubricants 
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